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How About The Schools? 


Here in Carbondale, in the shadow of a normal 
school grown into a state university, the local school 
district maintains a log cabin one-room school house, 
not as a classroom, but as a reminder of things as 
they used to be. 

This little building, with the modern brick and 
steel junior high school in front of it, tells all the 
world that within a span of two generations Amer- 
ican professionals have created a SYSTEM of public 
education, and in so doing have established them- 
selves in positions of authority on matters dealing 
with the classroom. 

The peopie possessed a vision of goals attainable 
for their children. Self-improvement was seen as 
the bridge to these better things, easier than clear- 
ing new lands, safer than foreign conquest, and 
much more certain than reliance upon hard work 
alone. It was a period of optimism, vocal complaint 
and gentle revolt. A new academic discipline was 
brought into being. Schoolmasters for the school- 
master came forth to accept the challenge and to 
make of public education a handmaiden to manifest 
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destiny. ae 
There began the long march of American educa- 
tion, quick step after quick step, in time with the 
educator’s chant: 
Why don’t we... why don’t we... why don’t we? 
Forward progress was maintained on the surge 
of a popular chorus by the taxpayers: 
We must do it .. . we must doit ... we must do it! 


Why don’t we require a license to teach . . . why 
don’t we send teachers to normal school . . . why 
don’t we offer a professional degree . . . why don’t 


we make the principal a doctor of philosophy? 

We must do it! 

Why don’t we give more schooling . . 
we require eight years. . 
to high school . 
all? 

We must do it! ' 

Why don’t we construct modern buildings . . . why 
don’t we transport the pupils . . . why don’t we 
consolidate the districts? 

We must do it! 

Why don’t we enrich the curriculum . . . why don’t 
we teach carpentering, pig raising, driver training, 
football, band, typing, debating, journalism, print- 
ing, photography, dressmaking, drawing, letter 
writing, dramatics, bookkeeping, how to behave on 
a date... 

We must do it... we must do it... we must do it! 

The people have paid. They have asked few 
questions. For to question the wisdom of an educa- 
tional proposal was to question the validity of pro- 
gress itself. 

So by default, the people have permitted the 


educators to ask the question. And to give the answ- 
ers. 


A system of checks and balances is as sound for 
public education as it is for any other phase of 


public life. Because they have been sincere in their 
self-appraisals, educators should welcome public 
examination of their work by persons outside the 
profession. 

Here are some of the questions: 

Are the goals of professional educators the 
goals of the people? 

Are the people getting their money’s worth from 
the public schools? 

Are the schools teaching young people the things 
they will need to know? 

Just how good are our schools? 

Every editor, every citizen for that matter, should 
consider himself an inspector general for education, 
with the mandate to ask these questions, again and 
again, of every educational policy maker he is able 
to seek out.—H.R.L. 
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The Press Council As I Sa 


By Sir Linton Andrews 


The question has often been put to me, “What 
does it feel like to sit in judgment on brother 
editors? Can you be really unbiased? Don’t you have 
a strong temptation to defend the Press against all 
attacks ?” 

The question relates to the six years I spent on 
Britain’s Press Council, for one year as deputy 
chairman and then as chairman. It was an instruc- 


| tive and stimulating experience and I readily accept 


an invitation to tell grassroots editors in the United 
States and other parts of the world about it. 
Sometimes, being a provincial editor (in charge 
of the Yorkshire Post and allied papers), I was 
attacked as a censorious busy-body, jealous of the 
bright techniques of Fleet Street—an odd accusation 
since I used to be one of Lord Northcliffe’s young 
men on the London Daily Mail. One angry pro- 


| prietor described me as a dowdy fuddy-duddy. But 


this kind of criticism came from newspapers or 
newspaper men smarting under some censure from 
the Council and never did me the slightest harm. 
Who thinks any the worse of a judge if he is in- 


| sulted from the dock? 


I did my work to the best of my ability, was as 
fair as I could possibly be, and sometimes gained 
public approval from the papers that I most respect. 

When the Press Council came into existence on 
July 1, 1953, I had not the faintest suspicion that 
for six years it would be one of the absorbing pre- 
occupations of my life. The Council’s constitution 
provided for 25 members, unpaid, and holding quar- 
terly meetings. I did not expect to play any large 


_ part in the proceedings. To my surprise the Council 


—, — 


~~ - 





elected me deputy chairman, no doubt as a compli- 
ment to the provincial Press, the Chairman, Colonel 
the Hon. J. J. Astor, now Lord Astor of Hever, be- 
ing one of the leading personalities of the London 
Press—in fact, the Chairman of The Times. 

Within a year rheumatoid arthritis compelled 
him to resign, and, again to my surprise, I was 
elected Chairman in his place, a position that I 
held until June 30, 1959. By that time I had become 
warmly attached to the work of the Council. It 
had given me some of the most active and most 
fruitful years of my professional life, and it was 
with the keennest regret that I felt I must lay aside 





my Council work in justice to my employers, who 
were getting less and less of my time. 

Those six years involved me in much presiding 
over meetings, much travel between Leeds and 
London (a four-hour journey by train), much public 
speaking, much cross-examination of witnesses, 
much writing of letters, memoranda and annual re- 
ports. I enjoyed it all, though the hardest burdens 
often fell on my shoulders during summer holidays. 

The odd thing is that at first I was not greatly 
taken with the proposal for a Press Council. It came 
from politicians, many of whom wanted to curb 
the power of the Press. Largely through talks I 
had with Sir Hector Hetherington, Principal of 
Glasgow University and father of Alastair Hether- 
ington, editor of the Guardian, I moved gradually 
towards the notion of a journalistic court of honour. 
I was afraid that a time might come when attempts 
would be made to put the Press under Government 
control. To defeat such attempts it would then be 
all-important to have public opinion exercising a 
decisive influence on our side. But public opinion 
seemed to favour us less and less, owing to many 
complaints made against us, some rightly, some 
wrongly. 

So it appeared to me that it ought to be made 
plain to the world that if wrong was done to any 
person by a newspaper the general conscience of the 
Press would see that that wrong was righted. It 
was not for us to try to do the work of the law 
courts, but to get justice for those injured by news- 
papers in cases that did not come within court 
jurisdiction. The Press Council must let it be seen 
that the Press as a whole was determined to be fair 
all round. That safeguard of public freedom would 
also be a safeguard of Press freedom. 

Examining witnesses proved sometimes to be 
a staggering experience. It is extraordinary what 
ideas some people have about the Press. One witness 


As executive director of the Yorkshire Post Linton 
Andrews became one of the most important journal- 


ists in the United Kingdom. His knighthood, his 
selection as an original member of the Press Council 
of Britain, and his subsequent elevation to the chair- 
manship were milestones in a great career. 
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thought it outrageous that when a murder had been 
committed anybody but the police should be allowed 
to ask questions of relatives and others. He was 
sceptical when I told him that under the doctrine of 
hue and cry it was the duty of all citizens to help 
in tracking down a criminal and that information 
given to and by the Press had very often brought 
wrongdoers to justice. 

What surprised me most in six years of Press 
Council work was the number of people who were 
willing to make acid charges against the Press and 
who, on being asked to make a detailed statement 
which could be investigated, chose to let the matter 
drop. But did they let the matter drop? Did they 
still go on telling their friends how badly they had 
been treated by some newspapers, omitting, of 
course, to mention that they could have had the 
matter investigated, but preferred not to have it 
put to the test? 

Our most difficult cases have arisen out of alleged 
intrusion by reporters and photographers. A case 
which attracted more attention than any other 
started with an air crash on February 6, 1958, in- 
volving the Manchester United Football team and 
journalists travelling with them. The injured sur- 
vivors were taken to a hospital in Munich. Mr. A. 
H. Milward, chief executive of British European 
Airways, alleged intrusion by photographers in the 
wards where victims were lying. The Council, after 
long and exhaustive investigation, accepted the 
evidence that the British Press photographers were 
invited into the wards and given facilities to take 
pictures. The general charge of intrusion therefore 
failed. The Council believed that Mr. Milward was 
not aware of all the facts and had given a wrong 
impression. The general attitude of the British 
cameramen was one of courtesy and co-operation 
with what were understood to be the medical staff’s 
stipulations. 

Whether some of the pictures ought to have been 
published was a question of taste. Some newspapers 
printed pictures which others thought too harrow- 
ing to use. The Council expressed the view that as 
a general principle a photograph of a seriously in- 
jured person, likely to cause needless distress and 
pain to relatives, should not be printed. 

This case illustrated how journalists could be 
wrongly accused on evidence which, though honestly 
meant, did not stand up to investigation. 

In the same year we had another intrusion inquiry 
that excited much interest. Mr. R. St. C. Fearon, of 
Essex, drew attention in a letter to The Times to the 
behaviour of “a majority of the national daily news- 
papers” in seeking news about the murder of a 
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Dutch girl, Mary Kriek, in his neighbourhood. The 
Press Council came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Fearon made his complaints in good faith but several 
of his statements were misleading and he failed 
to substantiate his charges against “the majority 
of the national daily newspapers.” There was one 
case of serious inaccuracy in a report and there 
were two episodes of badgering intrusion—a pur- 
suit of the girl’s family by Press cars on the road, 
from Harwich, and Press photographers’ entry into 
the garden of Mr. Fearon’s home. These were 
strongly condemned. 

Both the Milward and Fearon complaints began 
with letters to The Times making charges against 
the Press. The Press Council announced at once 
that it would investigate, but before this could be 
done there was much bitter comment in further 
letters by people who made no distinction between 
accusation and proof and assumed that if someone 


(continued on page 29) 


Case History Of A Newspaper 


Arkansas Recorder 


May 1949 
John F. Wells established the Arkansas Recorder. 


November, 1958 

Arkansas Recorder launched campaign to investi- 
gate write-in defeat of Rep. Brooks Hays, opposed 
for re-election to Congress by a faction of Gov. 
Orval E. Faubus. 
January, 1959 

Arkansas Recorder reporter denied press gallery 
privileges by State Legislature. 
July, 1959 

John F. Wells, editor of Arkansas Recorder re- 
ceived Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for Courage 
in Journalism. 


October, 1959 


John F. Wells sold Arkansas Recorder to John 


Cottrell. 


Sometime in 1960 
John Cottrell sold Arkansas Recorder to Paul Van 
Dalsem. 


October, 1960 

Paul Van Dalsem scid Auiieion Recorder to Gov. 
Orval Faubus. 
October, 1960 


Gov. Orval Faubus promised “New Day” for 
Arkansas Recorder. 
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The Blessed Fight 


By J. Wilcox Dunn 


As told to the Editors of Guideposts 
Copyright 1959, Guideposts Associates, Inc. 
Published at Carmel, N. Y., $2 per year. 


My doctors told me in 1935 that I had a heart 
condition. “It could be serious, Bill, if you don’t 
slow down. Why don’t you retire?” 

Twenty years later I was in the middle of a 
violent fight with a thug who ambushed me one 
evening and beat me up with a blackjack; later my 
home was stoned; political, social, economic pres- 
sures were used to try to stamp out the newspaper 
I had started. And what happened to me could 
happen to anyone, in any community. 

My wife and I moved to Virginia Beach, Virginia, 
in 1935, but there were two flaws in our retirement. 
For one thing, we had to make a living; for another, 
it became increasingly clear that all was not well 
with the small resort town of Virginia Beach. 

To support my wife and two children I started 
to sell real estate. The town was growing; it was 
also changing. Servicemen from nearby Army, 
Navy and Air Force bases poured into the Beach 
looking for excitement . . . and they brought money 
with them. 

The Beach had never been so prosperous. Our 
local authorities in Princess Anne County were 
not about to object when—in order to cater to the 
servicemen—a few laws were broken here and there. 
Closing hours were ignored, illegal liquor was freely 
sold; gambling and frolicking were openly available 
... and then a big change took place. 

On the heels of the new easy money, real hood- 
lums began to invade our town. And our local au- 
thorities were reportedly playing ball with these 
arrogant bullies. It seemed that court decisions went 
in their favor, they’ never had trouble with the 
police, business was funneled their way. It also 
seemed that the opposite was true if you found 
yourself speaking out against the Machine. 

But several men did speak out. I was among them. 
I wrote protesting letters to newspapers. Strangely, 
I began to lose friends. People didn’t want to eat 
with me any more; business associates found it con- 
venient to be “in conference” when I phoned. Once, 
in spite of the fact that I had a good credit rating, 
a local bank refused to cash a check which I had 
endorsed for an out-of-town friend. “We won’t cash 
this,” said the bank president, “with that man 
Dunn’s endorsement on it.” 

What was happening to our town? Fear had come 
in. Respectable business men were afraid to speak 


out or to associate with people who did. And still 
no one seemed worried. 

At about this time I began to notice a strange 
thing. I wasn’t digesting my food very well. Now 
this was no accident, and it has to do with why this 
experience fits the Eighth Beatitude Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven (Mat. 5:10). 

In my dining room hang several old and faded 
oil portraits of my forebears, men who had been 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. They had fought 
and died in the Revolution. They set a standard of 
freedom that was passed down from father to son 
until it reached our generation: they believed that 
the suppression of freedom was a crime against 
God 


What was I doing to keep this tradition alive? 
This was the question asked by the piercing eyes of 
the portraits. Uncomfortable, I began to sound out 
other citizens of our town who, I thought, might 
feel as I did. 

Suppose we started an opposition newspaper? One 
day we talked the subject backwards and forwards 
for more than an hour, and then, suddenly, someone 
got up and said: 

“Now look. We all agree as to what should be done. 
The question is: Who’s going to do it?” 

There was a long silence. No one answered. The 
meeting was about to break up when suddenly I 
knew I couldn’t choke down another meal in my 
dining room if I didn’t stand up. Hesitantly, I got 
to my feet. 

“Well,” I said. “I guess it’s I...” 

So in 1952 I sank my life savings into the crea- 
tion of the Princess Anne Free Press, which carried 
under its masthead the words “The Truth Shall 
Make -You Free.” The paper consumed all of my 
time; I had to gather news, take photos, write copy, 
edit, handle distribution, look for ads. 

Getting ads was a difficult thing. Businessmen 
were afraid of the paper. I had them say to me, 
“Bill, I just don’t dare take space in your paper, 
unless it’d be anonymous.” 


J. Wilcox Dunn, editor of the Princess Anne Free 
Press, Virginia Beach, Va., was the 1958 winner of 
the Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for Courage in 
Journalism, 
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We lost money every week. But we were begin- 
ning to get some interesting results with the paper. 
The weapon I chose was very simple: 

Week after week the paper ran as front and 
editorial page news the comings and goings of 
racketeers in our town. I used a column called 
“Clubs and the Law” to name gangsters and to pin- 
point the clubs they visited. A politician gave a 
party. The paper listed his guests and cited their 
criminal records. Later, it published a photograph 
of another gathering where our politicians and 
public officials were mingling, drink in hand and 
smiling, with known criminals and racketeers. 

This became embarrassing to our respected citi- 
zens whose children were beginning to ask them 
questions. The only thing they could do was to 
initiate raids. The racketeers squawked. Their busi- 
ness fell off. And as business fell off in the clubs 
if fell off everywhere. No one seemed very enthus- 
iastic about cleaning up Virginia Beach. 

One night the telephone rang and a voice threat- 
ened to kill me if I didn’t “lay off the clubs.” On 
another night two brave thugs came around and 
proceeded to belt our house with rocks. And there 
were the four lawsuits for libel filed against me 
to a total of $175,000. I won two of them and two 
were dropped. 

Then, late one evening as I was getting my car, 
a man stepped out of the shadows and blackjacked 
me. I grappled with him, but he got away. 

These were hard times for us, but there were 
some good things to come out of them. My son 
came home from college to attend one of the libel 
trials. After sitting through it for six days and 
learning what a ruthless battle was being waged 
against the Free Press, he resigned from college and 
said he wanted to share in the fight and help run 
the paper. 

I hadn’t wanted to admit how tired and discourag- 
ed I was. For my wife, too, the pressures were 
tremendous. 

One day an ex-marine called me up and told me 
that the year before he had been offered $500 by 
the then Chief of Police to give me a beating. I 
initiated action. The Chief was brought to trial on 
the charge of soliciting a person to commit a felony. 
Though 28 persons took the stand, I was never call- 
ed. The Chief was acquitted. After this the smears 
against me increased. 

And yet some people began to ask themselves 
serious questions about the state of affairs in our 


town. A few bold businessmen began to come for- 
ward with ads. 


But the big break in the change in public opinion 
occurred in January of 1957 when I won a verdict 
(appeal still pending) in a libel suit I brought against 
the Machine-influenced newspaper. 

After that, pressure began to ease. The raids on 
gambling and vice increased. With their clubs closed 
down half the time, the racketeers found it more 
economical to do business elsewhere. Bit by bit they 
began to sell out. 

It was a strange thing. You’d walk down the 
streets of Virginia Beach and the atmosphere was 
entirely different. People began to come to our 
town to enjoy the ocean! The Beach clubs closed 
on time—and still made money. New motels opened 
up to accommodate vacationers who weren’t look- 
ing for cheap thrills. Slowly, the respectability of 
our town is being rebuilt. 

It is interesting to compare our hewspaper five 
years apart: the first issue has anonymous ads; 
today’s issue is filled with people who want to be 
identified with what Joe and I and the others in 
town are doing. 

One of the real blessings of this fight has been 
the closeness that has grown up between me and 
my son. Joe has picked up the baton from me, as 
I picked it up from my father. 

To me the fact that a citizen can now speak his 
piece openly is compensation for the bad days. It 
alone, perhaps, accounts for the fact that I now eat 
dinner in my dining room, look up at the family 
portraits and enjoy every bite. 


Must An Individual Drown At 


Home To Protect The Nation 


A recent article in the periodical, Changing Times, 
said that damage caused by “sonic booming” would 
be paid for by the federal government, on presenta- 
tion of claim and required proof of the damage. 

One Vineyard householder (revealed as the Wheel- 
house Loafer), is considering presentation of such 
a claim since the sonic boom of last Thursday 
morning. His house was jarred so violently that 
connections of two hot-water radiators in the cen- 
tral heating system were started leaking, in con- 
sequence of which they have leaked ever since. 

“It may be reasonable enough to feel that the 
public should make some sacrifices for defense,” 
opined this householder, a former member of the 
armed forces, “but must an individual be drowned 
in his own home in order to adequately protect the 
nation ?” 

— Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Mass. 
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The words that are about to be written, and it is 
hoped, ultimately read, don’t have too much au- 
thenticity unless the lines under the title of this 
article are also read. The author has no special 
desire for the reputation as “The Jack Paar of the 
Newspaper Profession”—but if frankness MUST 
be cold and brutal, then the newspaper business 
is no place for the thousands who proudly pro- 
claim this occupation. 


It would have been nice to have inherited the 
Roodhouse Record. We’d have saved a lot of money 
in the first case and secondly, my personal idio- 
cyncracies would have been accepted by the resi- 
dents of Roodhouse, and the readers of the Record. 
Actually, the Record became mine, lock, stock and 
mortgage, slightly more than four and one half years 
ago when I left a position as publisher’s assistant of 
a great metropolitan newspaper to search for the 
perfect newspaper. 


After four months of searching, through eight 
states and into more than a hundred newspaper and 
job shops, I found, not the perfect newspaper (I 
couldn’t afford the really GOOD ones), but the 
perfect community. Roodhouse, a little town of 
2380 people (subject to a slight downward revision 
after the ’60 census figures are revealed), opened 
its heart to us. A sharp looking downtown business 
section, wholly owned municipal utilities—water, 
gas, sewers and electricity, helped us make a firm 
decision. The price of the newspaper also helped 
make up our mind. 


We moved into our home here, loaded with advice 
from more than a score of long-time friends, sea- 
soned newspaper executives. 


“Don’t change the looks of the paper,” “Leave 
the ad rate alone until you’re established.” “No edi- 
trials? Then don’t start them until the readers get 
t know you,” “Don’t fiddle with a deadline, you 
tan’t antagonize your advertisers right off the bat,” 
‘DON’T jump the subscription price,” ‘Personal 
tlumn? Don’t be silly, leave well enough alone.” 


These were bed rock, sound, logical words of wis- 
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You Bet ’m Chicken 


By Grover E. Shipton, Publisher, Editor, Advertising Manager, Reporter, 
Job Printer, Janitor --- And Owner Of The Roodhouse, IIl., Record 


dom. I ignored them. Within the first month of my 
ownership I.— 


1. Jumped subscriptions from $2 to $3 annually, 
but eased the blow by offering two years for $5, 
which we’ve since eliminated. The Record’s worth 
$5 a year, but I’m too chicken to make the jump yet. 


2. Started a personal column on Page One. Hold 
it! Not a personal column to vent editorial and feat- 
ure writing frustrations on my readers but as a 
filler. You see, right after we bought the paper, 
there was a short pause of about two years while 
readers and advertisers alike decided whether or 
not they liked us. Local news items, like large local 
ads were pretty scarce. Also, about that same time, 
the national automotive ads went flat as agencies 
switched to Life magazine and to television. 


3. Increased my ad rates. I’d inherited some- 
body’s policy of favoring each advertiser with a 
different rate. In one case, a dime an inch. Our 
basic rate for local ads is 50 cents, but if an 
advertiser’s space totals a third of a page or more 
in any one month, he gets the total space that month 
for 45 cents an inch. National rate was, and 
is, set at 65 cents an inch, subject to the 
15 percent and 2 percent to the agency. I'M NOT 
chicken when somebody reaches in my “till.’ 


4. Began an editorial policy, declared our poli- 
tical independence (ouch, after 50 years a Democra- 
tic newspaper, the Record began calling shots for 
the Man instead of the Party!) 


5. Established a deadline for ads—that lost us 
our biggest advertisers, and saved us in overtime 
a little more than their ad revenues. (They’re ali 
back, now, and observe the deadline. No exceptions, 
either!) 


6. Put a bannerline on Page One, changed all 


headline type, jumped our body type from seven 


and one half point to nine point and made three 
point rules on six point base the largest, thickest 
boxes we’d accept for “must” ads. 


So much for the “un”—chicken side of the ledger. 
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The picture changes a little when the matter of 
news reporting and printing arises. 


A Bachelor of Science degree in Journalism; four 
years as a metropolitan newspaper’s rewrite man 
and reporter, superb advice from authorities on libel 
and an excellent boss-Editor all somehow fuse into 
a single impression when the times come to exer- 
cise “Editorial Judgement” as the Alpha and Omega 
of my own newspaper. Yup, I’m well versed in the 
Ethics of Journalism. I know just how far I can 
go in black and white without getting sued. Tradi- 
tional guarantees of the freedom of the press are 
indelibly engraved in my mind and yet . . I turn 
“chicken” in my editorial policies every so often. 


Let’s face it. I wouldn’t be worth the title of 
“Editor” if I didn’t know my community. I know 
which of our ministers will take a drink and which 
ones clout their kids. I know who’s living with who, 
married or not. I know why the town’s “cute” girl 
left for about a month and returned much thinner 
and wiser. Generally speaking, I know who does 
what, why he or she does it, and whether or not 
they’ve done it before. 


Mind you, all of this information isn’t gained 
because I spend my nights in somebody’s boudoir, 
listening in, nor because I can call all of our tavern 
owners by their first names. Of course not. 


It’s just that I happen to know HOW to get in- 
formation—ANY KIND of information. Much of the 
information I get is based on the informant’s per- 
fect and complete confidence in me to either pass 
it along, to “forget” where I got it or to just plain 
“forget it.” I like it that way. 


The Record’s circulation would either take a 
fantastic jump, or would suddenly die if I crossed 
every “t” or dotted every “i” of the news, the 
scandal, the gossip or the ordinary conversation, 
and put it into print. Hence, as the Roodhouse “God 
of News,” I must rely upon the nebulous “editorial 
judgment” factor as to what I'll print, what I'll 
pass along to others or what I’ll forget. 


A great deal of what I see and hear each day is 
printable. Some of it IS printed. Much of it is 
not. Without being too squeamish about it, I’ve 
learned in my short 22 years as a newspaperman 
what makes news and what doesn’t make news. In 
the past four and one-half years I’ve moved from 
the rear ranks of reporting up to the front ranks 
of newspaper ownership. Bigger papers can afford 


to let the news chips fall where they may, they can 
afford lawyers, libel insurance and the loss of a 
large advertiser. The publisher of a larger and 
more complex paper than mine can stand behind, 
and way behind the reporter, the desk man, the 
editor, the proofreader (“it was a regrettable error 
in reading proof of the story”) and even the press- 
man (“why didn’t you chip off the “f” when you 
saw it made the wrong word’). 


The bigger the paper, the longer the chain of 
command. You see, in my case, I not only get the 
news (reporter), type it up and check it for errors 
or libel (desk man), occasionally set it in type and 
then proofread it (starting to get the picture?), 
but print it, address it and mail it. To my readers, 
I AM THE ROODHOUSE RECORD, and am per- 
sonally responsible for every confounded misread, 
misspelled, mistitled and misprinted word in it. That, 
of course, poses some problems. 


There ARE times when Justice MUST be served 
in the interests of the community at large. I recall 
the time that the town’s biggest bully and tradi- 
tional editor-threatener got so drunk after a local 
crime soire that it was safe for our police to arrest 
him. I printed the story. To date there have been 
no reprisals, no threats, and the guy has straight- 
ened out, somewhat. When our town’s most promi- 
nent mistress used her car as a cue ball in a game 
of pool with three other cars, I ran the story. After 
all, she almost crushed our county coroner. She no 
longer plays pool with her car. A scraped fender 
here and there, but nothing serious. 


A rough guess would be that my editorial judg- 
ment has boiled down to the matter of community 
welfare rather than the public’s nosiness, when it 
comes to “delicate news.” And there’s a generous 
personal editorial judgment measure thrown in when 
a “community welfare” story might tear the heart 
out of my $65,000 investment in Roodhouse, my 
paper and my home. You can even add a sprinkling 
of hesitency over the possibility of being unable to 
sleep well at night because of a too-hasty decision 
to print it, and bedamned.” So far, I’ve never lost 
a night’s rest. There’ve been several nights when 
sleep was short . . . but not because of fear, nor 
guilt at having violated my professional status as a 
newspaperman. 


Chicken? Yes, by some standards, I suppose I’m 
chicken about certain news. But I AM sleeping, 
and eating, and publishing a darned good newspaper. 
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What is the most effective use of a weekly news- 
paper publisher’s power? 

Let us define the word “effective” to describe a 
method of action in which community projects, 
originally conceived by a publisher, are carried 
through to successful completion. Do “effective” 
publishers use their influence differently than those 
who are “ineffective” ? 

Should a weekly newspaper publisher use his in- 
fluence in precisely the same way a daily news- 
paper publisher in a larger community does? Or 
is there a different law of cause and effect operat- 
ing in smaller communities? 

Some findings of the Comprehensive Survey of 
Washington Weeklies conducted by the Washington 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the Universi- 
ty of Washington School of Communications throws 
light on these important questions. During the past 
two years, Lee Irwin (former journalism professor 
at the University of Washington who is now pub- 
lishing his own newspaper in Oregon) and I have 
been working on this survey, the basic purpose of 
which has been to learn as much as possible about 
the weekly newspaper field in our state. We have 
collected a large mass of information on everything 
from job printing to editorial leadership, and the 
sifting and organizing of these multitudinous facts 
and figures will occupy us for some time to come. 
During this survey we have watched with some 
dismay as some highly unexpected conclusions 
emerged from our data. For instance: 

There seems to be no relationship between jour- 
nalistic quality and a high net profit. There are as 
many high-quality newspapers among the low- 
earners as among the high-earners. 

The strongest factor we can find in the financial 
success of a newspaper is a background of selling 
experience in the publisher. High producers of local 
advertising seem to make the most profit. 

Curiously, publishers who have “good” business 
practices, up-to-date accounting methods, periodic 
financial review by profit and loss statements and 
adequate insurance coverage, (to name a few) aren’t 
conspicuous among the top-earners. It seems to be 
the producer of business, and not the orderly record- 
er of it, who makes a high profit. 

There are many basic differences between news- 
Papers which are operated by a “front-office” pub- 
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Emective Use Of A Newspaper’s Power 


By Robert Shaw 


lisher, and those operated by “printer-publishers.” 
An examination of gross and net figures seems to 
show that there is a so-called “danger zone” (which, 
in our state is in the neighborhood of $50,000 gross 
income) in which publishers earn little or no pro- 
fit—and tend to go out of business. The explanation 
of this appears to be a combination of three factors: 
(1) high payroll, coupled with (2) insufficient 
volume, and (3) low productivity of a publisher 
who is an editorial-type man but should be a print- 
er. 

The position of commerical printing, held by 
many to be a fundamental part of every weekly’s 
operation, may be one of the biggest sink-holes in 
the business. In some newspapers particularly larger 
ones, printing may be more profitably “farmed out.” 

These are a few of the conclusions we have turn- 
ed up. There have been wise heads in the field who 
have not been surprised by some of our reports; but 
the effect on both of us has at times approached 
astonishment. 

There is a yawning chasm between the “mystique” 
of weekly journalism, and the way it actually works 
out. This is particularly true in the sphere of com- 
munity leadership. We conclude that a publisher’s 
power to “get things done” is used most effectively 
when it is meshed closely with the operation of the 
influential “power-structure” in his community. 

Before we go further, we must make several 
points absolutely clear. 

First, we use the word “power” only in the sense 
of the successful completion of a project sponsored 
by the publisher. Publishers “A” and “B” for ex- 
ample, both may think a community swimming pool 
desirable, and take action to get one. If Publisher A” 
uses his influence so the pool is actually built, and 
Publisher “B” fails to get the pool for his com- 
munity, then Publisher “A” has more power than 
Publisher “B.” 

Second, the term “power structure” refers to 
small groups of influential citizens who set basic 
policy for the community. These groups are in- 
variably economically powerful in their communi- 
ties, make their wishes known informally, and 


Robert M. Shaw is assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, School of Communications, University of 
Washington, and Assistant Manager, Washington 
Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. 
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generally avoid publicity. Power-structure operation 
has been described in detail by several fine studies. 
We assumed that some degree of it existed in every 
weekly newspaper community, and it was our prob- 
lem to determine the relationship existing between 
publisher and power-structure to throw light on 
the basic question: “What is the most effective use 
of a newspaper’s power?” 





Third, our conclusions are tenative. Although our 
comprehensive survey included 117 publishers, we 
interviewed only 31 on our “power” study. When we 
were midway in the interviewing phase of the ori- 
ginal, we noted that publishers seemed to conceive 
of their roles in two different ways: (1) as “watch- 
dogs,” in the traditional journalistic sense, in which 
power is exercised solely through the printed word, 
and (2) as “interactors” who conceived their main 
function to be harmonious working with community 
leaders, to make their towns “better places to live.” 
This led us into speculation about the relative effec- 
tiveness of the two types of publisher-roles. We then 
formed a secondary survey, which we included with 
the first; this was inflicted on the remaining 31 
publishers. Statisticians point out that the sample 
is too small. If 50 publishers were questioned, some 
extremely effective “watchdog” publishers might 
have shown up. We doubt it, but the statisticians 
must have their due. 


Fourth, we don’t necessarily approve of what we 
have found. It would be comfortable indeed for us 
to believe that newspaper readers take all editorials 
seriously ; that they read and ponder editorial state- 
ments, putting continuous pressure on their elect- 
ed officials as a consequence; and that the com- 
munity’s opinion-making process operates in this 
manner. There is no denying that this actually 
happens at times; but all the evidence at hand sug- 
gests that the great majority of decisions in small 
communities are made by a few men who are usual- 
ly highly respected and always economically power- 
ful. To be ignorant of this fact, to operate a news- 
paper without taking it into consideration, is akin 
to influencing legislators by shouting from the 
balcony. The natural source of a newspaper’s power 
lies in the public, and the publisher’s power to keep 
his readers continuously informed about public 
issues. There is, therefore, a basic conflict between 
the conscientious practice of journalism and the 
cozy operation of the influential power structure. 
We both have operated weekly newspapers which 
were “watchdog” critical and investigative in tone, 
and would do the same again. But if we are to 
believe our data, we must report that the most 
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effective way to “get the job done” is to work 
closely with the influential citizens, to “check” 
before embarking on an editorial campaign; and 
to work in interaction, not isolation with the com- 
munity. 

It is clear that effective leadership in a small 
community must take on an extra-journalistic func- 
tion. 

As one state publisher, noted for his numerous 
awards for community service, said: “I have never 
considered that my work ends with these four walls. 
I’ve got to get out there and pound nails with the 
rest of them.” 


Every publisher should have some working rela- 
tionship to the power-structure in his community, 
This does not mean that he must automatically 
follow the desires of the influential few. But if he 
is truly interested in seeing the job through to com- 
pletion, the power of these men cannot be ignored. 

If this is an accurate description of the effective 
use of a publisher’s power, it would certainly have 
some bearing on the instruction of future journal- 
ists. Somewhere along the line, many students get 
the idea that they must conceive their editorials 
in utter isolation from the community ; that they are 
the “moral conscience” merely by virtue of being 
publisher; that the shrill editorial, by it 
self, is an effective means of persuasion. This 
principle misleads some weekly publishers into con- 
scious isolation, where they tend to become pitiably 
ineffective. This is, of course, understandable: the 
man who conceives himself as the sole repository 
of the community’s conscience, reminding his read- 
ers of this in two-column type each week, will soon 
awaken feelings of jealousy, contempt, and perhaps 
hatred. 

This is not to condemn editorial writing. There 
are many situations which call for the hard-hitting 
editorial statement. But no leader is effective un- 
less he operates within the framework of his group. 
And complex social framework of a small community 
is a dense matrix of personal relationships which 
cannot be ignored. 


One fact seems certain: The publisher in a small 
community who tries to isolate himself behind his 
journalistic armor, depending on his skill as a journ- 
alist alone to “get the job done,” doesn’t seem to be 
very effective. There are few weekly newspaper 
communities big enough for a fulltime “watchdog.” 
That publisher who refuses to become “involved,” 
who deliberately isolates himself behind his journal- 
istic ethics, cuts off a large share of his potential 
power. 
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Robert Walton was a leading Democrat in Howard 
County, Missouri, when that party was the only 
one with names on the ballot. He lived in Armstrong 
and during most of his life he edited the Herald, a 
country weekly distinguished mainly for its political 
regularity. Bob’s personal heroes, naturally enough, 
were the Democratic leaders of state and national 
stature. 

A few years before his death, Mr. Walton stood 
with me at the counter of his newspaper office look- 
ing out upon the village street while he told me a 
story which I think should be recorded somewhere 
as a very minor, but somewhat interesting footnote 
of American history. 


zs: *+ * #* 


Back around the turn of the century Bob Walton, 
one summer morning, was looking out of that same 
window, toward the dingy little depot squatting by 
the Alton tracks, when a livery team trotted into 
view. In the buggy were a driver, and a stranger, 
whom the editor recognized only as no man who 
cast his vote in Howard county. Yet there was some- 
thing familiar about the stocky figure, the massive 
head, and the wide mouth beneath the plain straw 
hat. 


Recognition ! 

Stopping only to sieze pencil and pad, Bob hurried 
across to the stranger. 

“Aren’t you Mr. Bryan, and what are you doing 
at Armstrong with no arrangements in advance?” 

“Why yes, my name is Bryan and I am here to 
catch the train for Chicago. Had a Chautauqua 
engagement in Fayette.” 

“But Mr. Bryan why didn’t you tell us you were 
} coming? There are hundreds of people here abouts 
who would give anything to shake your hand.” 

“I am sorry Mr. Walton, there just didn’t seem 
to be time. I move around so much, I never know 
today where I will be day after tomorrow.” 

“Well, Mr. Bryan, now that you are here, won’t 
‘you please make a speech? It would mean so much 
to us.” 


Mr. Bryan looked up and down the street. He saw 
the proprietor of the general store leaning in the 
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Mr. Bryan, The Country Editor, And The Telephone 


By Howard R. Long 


doorway, an old Negro dozing on the station plat- 
form, a lone horse at the hitch and rack, and no 
other living things, not even a dog and his fleas. 


The great man sighed. 

“If we only had a crowd. If we only had a crowd.” 

“T’ll get you a crowd, Mr. Bryan. You make the 
speech and I’ll get you a crowd. People will come 
from miles around to hear you talk!” 

“No, I am afraid not. In two hours my train is 
due. On a day like this all the farmers are in the 
field. There is no time to go out and bring them 
in.” 

“But, Mr. Bryan, if there were two hundred 
people, three hundred, maybe five hundred, would 
you make us a speech?” 

“Of course, my good friend, of course! But for- 
get about that and help me find some victuals.” 

“Mr. Bryan, I’ll see that you get an early dinner 
and before you have finished your blackberry pie 
we'll have the street full of people, right here in 
Armstrong.” 

“How can you do that, burn down the town?” 

“No, we'll telephone. Armstrong has a brand new 
system. All the farmers use telephones now. I'll 
have central give the long ring on every party line. 
She'll tell the womenfolk to clang the dinner bells. 
When the men get to the house they’ll hurry right 
on to town with whatever horseflesh they have in 
harness. You just wait!” 


In seconds, it seemed, all of the villagers, men, 
women, and children, were clustered before the rail- 
road station. But it was a puny crowd. A few 
minutes more and a horse, still wearing the harness 
for drawing a double shovel plow, galloped into town. 
Astride the animal was an elderly man, a veteran 
of the Confederacy. The child clinging to the old 
man’s waistband, was, no doubt, a grandson thirst- 
ing for the true word of the Democratic faith. By 
this time dust was rising from the country roads. 
The farmers were on the march. They came riding 
in buggies, in surries, in farm wagons. Later a few 
straggled in on foot. But they came, the women in 
sunbonnets and aprons, the men still wearing the 
grime of their work. Within the hour, such a crowd 
as the village of Armstrong had never seen was at 
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hand and clamoring for “the speakin’ to begin.” 

Finally Bob Walton said, “Mr. Bryan, how is this 
for a crowd?” 

“The best I’ve seen, Mr. Walton, since the cam- 
paign of ninety-six. Have the boys pull that hay 
rack right over here and I’m ready.” 

“You don’t need an introduction, Mr. Bryan, but 
may I have the honor?” 

“It would be my honor, Mr. Walton.” 

And that is how it came about that William Jenn- 
ings Bryan made his great address at Armstrong, 
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Missouri. In his excitement Bob Walton neglected 
to record the text. Thus the words are long for- 
gotten. But it was the crowning speech of a great 
career, Mr. Bryan’s greatest oration. The good people 
of Armstrong and vicinity were sure it was. 

The Chicago train was late that day, but when 
the engineer whistled for the station, Mr. Bryan 
was still on his hay wagon. At least his shoes were 
there. Mr. Bryan himself was in the heights, ex- 
plaining to the poor farmers of Howard County the 
glory of the common man. 


The English Weekly Newspaper 


By A. W. Janes 


What kind of a production is the typical English 
weekly newspaper? It is hard to say, for the week- 
lies range from the small sheet produced by one man 
and a boy as a side-line to a jobbing printing bus- 
iness to a complete newspaper which bears compari- 
son, for size if not for scope, with most of the na- 
tionals. Circulations vary between a mere thousand 
copies or so to 50,000 or more. There are a few of- 
fices where the weekly output runs well into six 
figures. 

For our present purpose, however, we may dis- 
regard the very amateur productions—they are in 
any case a shrinking minority—and take a look at 
the well established responsibly conducted paper in 
a sizable town. 

Most weekly officers either editionise their is- 
sues, changing certain of the pages for specific 
areas of circulation, or put out a series of papers 
under different titles. My own. paper follows the 
latter course. There are five titles. The main issue 
—the “country weekly”—- appears on Fridays, and 
four mid-week papers, each providing an intensive 
cover of its own locality, go to press on Mondays for 
Tuesday’s morning publication. The Friday paper is 
of broadsheet format (column length 21 inches, 9 
columns to the page) and the others are folio size 
(column length 16 inches, 6 columns to the page). 
The number of pages per issue varies between 20 
and 26 according to the volume of advertising to be 
carried, and now and then a special supplement is 


A. W. Janes, of the Bedfordshire Times is known 
in British press circles as a practical down-to-earth 
editor with a flair for training young journalists. 


put out in addition to the normal issue. As an ex- 
ample of this we recently, published a 26 page broad- 
sheet issue, plus a supplement on building develop- 
ments in the town running to 12 page folio size—the 
equivalent of thirty-two full size pages. 

The town of Bedford is typical of many in Eng- 
land in that it is an industrial centre surrounded by 
an extensive track of agricultural country. Conse- 
quently we have to cater for both urban and rural 
interests. In the town, too, our readers include on 
the one hand some thousands of factory workers, 
and on the other hand a residential population drawn 
to Bedford by the special facilities it offers for high- 
er education—a very different type of reader. A 
national newspaper can address itself to a particular 
social class; the weekly must try to appeal to people 
of all walks of life and all degrees of education. 

Production costs are heavy and ever-rising. There- 
fore the pages have to be fairly well loaded with ad- 
vertising if the issue is to be economic. Again quot- 
ing the example of my own papers, the aim is two- 
thirds advertising and one-third editorial matter, 
and taking the year round we do not depart far from 
that ratio. Some idea of costs may be gathered from 
the fact that there are over 100 employees on the 
pay-roll, including about 30 in the editorial depart- 
ment. This includes three branch offices. In addi- 
tion there are some 80 village correspondents most 
of whom send in at least a few items each week. 

The papers are set on a battery of fourteen Lino- 
types with an auxiliary setting plant, and half-tone 
blocks are made in the office’s own process depart- 
ment. Many of the smaller weekly offices have to 


(continued on page 29) 
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Throughout the Orient there is great need for a 
provincial press. This means local dailies and week- 
lies . .. mostly weeklies like the best of those in the 
United States, Canada and other parts of the Eng- 
lish speaking world. 

The people need to learn the dignity of their own 
lives and community affairs in relation to the 
greater events with which their present newspapers, 
for the most part, are preoccupied. They need to 
have the news of the world and from the capital 
of their own country interpreted to them in terms 
significant to local problems and local issues. Above 
all, the people of each local community require a 
vehicle which will permit them to exchange ideas 
with each other and which will serve to reflect 
their viewpoints to the world outside. 

This is as true in Taiwan (Formosa), the remain- 
ing strong-hold of Nationalist China, as elsewhere 
in Asia. In Taiwan the weekly newspaper, as known 
in America, does not exist. 

According to official statistics, there are alto- 
gether 27 newspapers published on Formosa, plus 
8 tabloids on the outlying islands, namely, Penghu 
(the Pescadores), Kinmen (Quemoy) and Matsu. 
In order to satisfy the demands of the 10 million 
people on the island, those dailies published in Taipei 
have been exerting much energy in covering rural 
areas by issuing local news pages specially for 
different hsiens (counties) and towns, but their 
efforts are usually incomplete and fail to give the 
reader the sense of indentification which could be 
provided only by local community newspapers. 

As Formosa is essentially an agricultural country, 
more than half of the population is living in the 
rural area. With improved economic and social status 
after the land reform, the farmers are taking a 


greater interest in community affairs. 


Daily newspapers are licensed and restricted in 
the number of pages that may be printed in a 
single issue. For economic reasons, and as a means 
of control, it has been government policy to freeze 
the number of licensed dailies. But there is at 
) present no restriction to prevent the establishment 
of new weeklies. In fact, the Government may find 
it feasible to encourage the creation of a truly in- 
dependent and wholesome country press for cultural 
enlightenment in the rural areas. 

To safeguard the independence and responsibility 
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Needed: A Grassroots Press In The Orient 


By Milton J. T. Shieh 


of the country press, it would be necessary to find 
proper means of self support by revenues gained 
solely from advertising and circulation. Such a 
press must maintain an absolute impartiality in its 
editorial policy, and attempt to remain free from 
political interference and economic pressures. It 
shall not only separate views from news, but also 
sever any affiliation with partisan spirit and in- 
volvement in local factionalism. 

Retailing has not yet been developed in the small 
towns to the point that the merchants can afford 
to buy newspaper space. Unfortunately, a main 
source of advertising revenue will probably be the 
patent medicine distributor which is not a whole- 
some one. The new weeklies, therefore, must find 
other ways and means of securing legitimate ad- 
vertising. 

It is possible to cultivate people’s habit to adver- 
tise the wedding announcements and obituaries. 
The Taiwanese usually are willing to pay for such 
forms of personal publicity. The civic bodies and 
government agencies, as a rule, also have in their 
budgets provisions for publishing public notices in 
the newspapers. They would welcome a local news- 
paper in which to print this information. The pro- 
motion of classified ads will be another key to the 
financial problems. 

In order to cut down the operation costs, weekly 
newspapers can be printed in one plant located in 
a convenient center of the area. It is all possible be- 
cause communications and transporation on the is- 
land are generally efficient and highly improved 
with the American aid during recent years. To 
some extent the same editorial and advertising 
materials are usuable in the newspapers of nearby 
regions. As a matter of fact, the Chinese newspapers 
are mostly overstaffed. The centralized operations 
would cut the staff, minimize the expenses and im- 
prove efficiency in putting out a fine edition to en- 
sure the qualified country editors to play a unique 
role in their home towns. 


Professor Shieh, dean emeritus of the Undergradu- 
ate School of Journalism of the National Chengchi 
University and publisher of the Shin Sheng Pao 
Daily News, Taipei, Taiwan, was visiting professor 
of journalism at Southern Illinois University during 
the 1959-60 school year. 
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Internationalize Armaments 


Everyone agrees that the problem of how to put 
an end to war is the greatest problem facing the 
world, by all odds—the one which places the world 
in the most terrifically urgent crisis of all human 
history. Yet no solution has been found. Instead 
the crisis ever mounts, the threat grows more tre- 
mendous—the danger more imminent. 

Unflagging determination of power-mad Com- 
munists to extend their power throughout the world 
seems an insurmountable stumbling block. As long 
as they have hope that they can accomplish their 
seemingly insane purpose, all the world trembles in 
fear that perhaps there will be no tomorrow. 

The choice seems to be between two alternatives: 
disarmament or destruction. One would think that 
any sane man would know which to choose, but there 
just doesn’t seem to be that much sanity in Moscow 
and Peking. 

That is the way nearly everyone seems to see the 
problem, but it isn’t quite that simple. Disarmament, 
if achieved, would not be a permanent solution. It 
would leave the world almost helpless, if and when 
some nation decided to violate its disarmament 
agreements. Consciousness of that fact is the reason 
why disarmament agreements cannot be consum- 
mated. 

It is time to try a new tack. Though few seem 
to be aware of the fact, there is another alternative. 
It might well turn out to be a more hopeful alterna- 
tive. 

Instead of destroying all armaments, the other 
question is: Why not internationalize all armaments 
of all nations? 

If this is done, the world will not be left helpless. 
lt will have all the world’s armaments as a deterrent 
to war. No nation could possibly hope surreptitious- 
ly to build a war-making potential capable of oppos- 
ing such a deterrent. 

Your first thought will probably be: “No! I would 
not have my country give up all its military power 
and risk becoming subject to the whims and designs 
of any who might gain control of the international 
military force.” 

That fear is perfectly natural. But it is precisely 
that fear which would probably insure that there 
would not be much to fear. 

Every nation entering into the internationaliza- 
tion of all its armaments would have the fear. Be- 
fore taking the step, it would want assurances, 
clearly and effectively spelled out, that the inter- 
national military power would not and could not be 
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used for any other purpose than to prevent and 
stop wars. 

The greatest statesmen of every nation would 
be on the look-out for such dangers. Surely, among 
them, they could devise measures, international 
controls, divide and limit powers, and implement 
safeguards, which would take care of that problem 
to the satisfaction of all. 

They would probably, in such efforts, make it a 
purely military organization, completely divorced 
from politics and government, with control care- 
fully divided between many nations. They would 
probably give it powers to confiscate any war-mak- 
ing equipment in the world, using force for the pur- 
pose when necessary. Few other powers would pro- 
bably be given it. Even the prevention of building 
armaments might be reserved to another organiza- 
tion, because of its political aspects. * 

Of course problems would have to be anticipated, 
with careful legal provisions, regarding national 
police forces, civil wars, coups and other military 
matters, but these problems would certainly be no 
greater if armaments were internationalized than 
if the armaments were destroyed. In fact such prob- 
lems would usually be more easily solved. 

If every nation knew that any armaments it 
built would be taken away from it as soon as dis- 
covered by an international force amply powerful 
enough to do the job, no nation would be likely to 
ever embark on such an undertaking. The peace of 
the world would no longer depend on precarious 
treaties, delicate balances of power and the angry 
moments of heads of states, but on an international 
force decisively competent to insure the peace—a 
force so sound and unchallengeable as to make the 
peace really permanent. 


The problem would still be as worrisome as ever . 


in setting up the organization, as to whether and 
how the communistic governments could be induced 
to join and co-operate. Still they cannot completely 
ignore world opinion and world pressure. The Krem- 
lin is quite conscious of the fact that all-out war, as 
it can be fought today would not be merely suicide 
for their enemies, but for them, too. In view of this, 
it is quite possible that firm and statesmanlike 
measures could bring them into the internationaliza- 
tion of armaments, if they could see that it would 
effectively and permanently insure the peace of the 
world. 


If there is nothing more hopeful to try than the 


internationalization of armaments, then it is time 
to try that! 


— Anderson (Mo.) News-Review 
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Before sitting down to write this, I was reading 
proof on the “70 Years Ago Column” of the Little- 
ton Independent. 


“The courses offered in the Littleton high school,” 
an item read, “will include algebra, zoology, physi- 
ology, botany, Greek history and American litera- 
ture. Languages will not be taught, as Prof. Eagle- 
ton believes that forcing so much upon a young 
mind is extremely injurious to the child both physi- 
cally and mentally.” 


This is not the present vogue. For yesterday a 
neighboring school superintendent told me that he 
requires Spanish for all children from kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. He has more foreign 
language in the seventh grade and a four-year re- 
quirement in high school. 


Styles change in education, and the weekly editor 
of today must have a different schooling from that 
which Walter Williams presented to his Missouri 
students in 1908. 


My view of the preparation for the weekly field 
is based on the assumption that a small town editor 
should have two goals: (1) to print only news with 
a local angle, and (2) to create an editorial page 
that embraces the world. These goals seem contra- 
dictory, I know. But let us examine each one. The 
reason that a weekly newspaper devotes its sole 
attention to local news is that it cannot compete 
on state, national or world news. Its readers al- 
ready get this much sooner through dailies or the 
radio. The second goal, that of an editorial page 
with unlimited content, is essential if anyone in 
Washington, the United Nations or the state capi- 
tol is to ascertain grassroots opinion. 


, A history professor in our state has often said 
that a vigorous weekly in the Rocky Mountain 
region can have more effect on foreign affairs than 
the London Times. This seems an extravagant state- 
ment, but it illustrates my point that a country 
editor need not confine himself to the bad holes on 
Main Street. United States senators, who have a 
considerable voice in foreign. affairs, listen respect- 
fully to his views on global policy. 


The popular image of the weekly editor is a quaint 
character, noticeably stooped, who is trying to re- 
pair a broken-down press late on a Thursday night. 
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The Education Of A Weekly Editor 


By Houstoun Waring 


This picture is still true of about one-fourth of our 
9000 weekly editors. The rest are brisk business 
men with a good-sized payroll and a pipeline into 
every community activity. They know their con- 
gressman, their governor and all other officials. 
They are on a first-name basis with all county lead- 
ers. Some of them operate in large cities, many in 
the suburbs and more than half are still in small 
towns. 


These men, and women, have one thing in common 
regardless of their locations: all are business men 
and applied social scientists. It must be admitted 
that more are good business men than they are 
social scientists, but this is being corrected as the 
years go by. 


The schools of journalism are doing much to im- 
prove the performance in the weekly field—a field 
in which the editor, more often than not, is still 
the owner of the paper. Unfortunately, most of the 
graduates are too dollar conscious to see the promise 
and the satisfactions of this most independent form 
of communication. They prefer a life of frustration 
in the city. 


In some journalism schools, we find courses in the 
community newspaper. This is all to the good. 


I have the feeling, however, that too much atten- 
tion is given to purely journalism courses. The 
mechanics can be learned in a few quarters. The 
traditions, ethics, functions and goals of journalism 
cannot be absorbed in a day, and it is the students’ 
exposure to these things for four years that has 
elevated American newspapering in the past forty 
years. 


In no other way can I account for the betterment 
of the press since the sad 1920s. Men equipped with 
new sights have moved out of the schools of jour- 
nalism and worked their way into executive posi- 
tions in all branches of communications. 


The journalism graduates now have the zeal and 
high purpose. What is now needed is a stronger 


Houstoun Waring, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) 
independent, co-founder and first president of the 
international Conference of Weekly Newspaper Edi- 
tors, may be cited as the most widely honored week- 
ly newspaper editor in America. 
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background in the social sciences and kindred sub- 
jects. If they are entering the weekly field, they 
must also understand business principles. For the 
small town editor runs the whole show in most cases. 
If he can’t price printing, collect bills and sell ad- 
vertising, he won’t have any editorial page for his 
thoughts. 


If the journalism schools will relax the require- 
ments for technical subjects, their graduates would 
have more time for a liberal education. Instead of 
sampling a few subjects, they could steep themselves 
in economics, sociology, social anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, American and world history, all branches of 
political science, literature, criminology, interna- 
tional affairs and public health. 


Most editors, as indicated by their writings, are 
deficient is half of these subjects. I doubt if ten 
percent have had a single semester in state govern- 
ment, and yet they are called upon to express opin- 
ions on the législative program, the governor’s 
budget, the state tax structure and the condition of 
two dozen major state institutions. No wonder our 
state governments are such archaic and cumber- 
some machines. 


I believe it is more easy to make an applied social 
scientist than it is to develop a business man, if he 


And Now, Oakwood... 


The Oakwood school board’s decision to ask the 
voters for a three mill levy this fall for increased 
operating expenses points up a fact of present-day 
life that we may as well get used to: school costs 
continue to rise, even in a community that has no 
appreciable population increase. 

Most of the new money requested by the Oak- 
wood board will go into higher salaries for teachers. 
Oakwood’s present teacher pay scale is about the 
same as Dayton’s, and a little higher than Ket- 
tering’s. 

Approximately 75 percent of Oakwood’s teachers 
are now at the top of the scale. They cannot get a 
raise unless the scale is increased at its top brackets. 
But living costs go up for teachers as with every- 
one else, and therefore there must be some means 
of raising salaries. 

The only other practical alternative would be to 
replace the older teachers with younger ones as the 
older ones leave. The Oakwood board’s philosophy 
on this point is that teachers of proven ability are 
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doesn’t have the innate shrewdness and aggressive- 
ness. Yet all men can have their business ability 
improved by certain tools. Students who want the 
independence that comes only from being one’s own 
boss should take certain courses in their college days. 
These would include advertising, salesmanship, 
credit methods, labor relations and rudimentary ac- 
counting. 

The time is not available for studying all the sub- 
jects which would help the small town editor. What 
he does not learn in college, he must try to pick up 
in the evening and on Sunday. He must do every- 
thing he can to see society in perspective. Other 
men may specialize; he must be a worldly philos- 
opher. He is like a college president or the president 
of the United States in this regard; he has the ob- 
ligation of appraising all things in relation to each 
other. 


Not a week goes by that I don’t draw upon the 
information and attitudes that I gained in journal- 
ism school and the College of Arts and Sciences to 
which it was attached. Most lasting in effect on me 
were the associations with the great men of our pro- 
fession, such as Walter Williams, Carl McGee, Irv- 
ing Dilliard and Louis Lyons. Their presence on 
the campus at Boulder, Colo., must have made many 
young men and women move into their footsteps. 


worth keeping—and keeping happy—if the system’s 
standards are to be maintained. 

Some of the money to be provided by the three 
mill levy will be used to ease the burden of the Eng- 
lish teachers so that more written work can be 
assigned—and read and graded—by the teachers. 

This is an eminently desirable step. Somewhere 
along the line over the past 20 to 25 years, the teach- 
ing of English composition on the elementary and 
high school level has been sadly neglected. The 
Miami University Law School, for instance, dis- 
covered two years ago, through tests, that 60 per- 
cent of the freshman class—all college graduates, 
of course—needed remedial English. Not to write 
great prose, but to write simple, understandable, 
parsable sentences. 

Oakwood’s forward progress will be assured by 
the additional millage. 

— Kettering-Oakwood (Ohio) Times 


When athletics become more important than 
studies, the tail is running away with the dog. ; 
— Granite City (Ill.) Press Record 
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Go To The Suburbs, Young Man 


By Robert M. Conrad 


The growth of America’s suburbs, confirmed in 
1960 population figures, is good news for journalism 
students. 

Whether the suburb has “boomed” on its own, or 
had the benefit of migration from the city, it is 
a place where the special services of a weekly news- 
paper are needed as never before. 

That will mean more jobs. But of greater im- 
portance to students in the schools of journalism 
is the long-range opportunity with suburban week- 
lies that are trying to meet this challenge. The 
standards, including pay, are being improved. If 
more newcomers decide to stay in the weekly busi- 
ness, it will be to the mutual advantage of them and 
their newspapers. 

The weekly has always been regarded as a good 
starting point for cub reporters. The schools often 
suggest looking there first. The author can expect 
every year to meet a number of job candidates who 
have been referred to his weekly in central Connecti- 
cut from dailies in the area. He would not discourage 
the practice. For the people who are serious about 
newspaper work as a career, though, the times has 
come to quit thinking of weeklies as stepping stones 
and consider instead what a job needs to be done for 
the 50,000,000 Americans living in suburban com- 
munities. 

Here is a segment of the press begging for the 
professional services of newsmen who will stay and 
bring to their products the perception and back- 
ground that come with experience. These news- 
papers bear no resemblance to the stereotype of 
country journalism. They need reporting in depth. 
They want good, unpadded, accurate copy. They 
apply top standards to use of pictures, make-up and 
comment on local issues. To the student who recog- 
nizes all this, the suburban editor strikes a pose 
like that of Uncle Sam in the World War I poster 
and says, “I want you.” 

Weeklies DO differ from other media in a way 
that is modifying the time-honored custom. When 
the week’s work is done and the issue is on the 
street, the staff must start from scratch and produce 
the next one within the small piece of geography it 
has circled and say, “This will be our best.’ There 
are no wire service machines to chatter out the 
top stories and give a comfortable quantity of back- 
stopping. 


Moreover, the newsman who toils for this weekly 
newspaper concedes six or seven newsbreaks each 
week to his one. The dailies circulating in his com- 
munity have that advantage. 

This adds up to a pressure business requiring 
the skill and dedication of real newsmen if the subur- 
ban weekly is to measure up to an enormous assign- 
ment today. The suburbs are a fact. A recruiting 
program for qualified and interested new journalists 
is not. 

The suburb is a good place to work into the news 
business for the same reasons that it is a good place 
to live. It is a unit of government with a greater 
chance for citizen participation and expression than 
in the big city. It is a community seeking identity, 
and the local newspaper helps toward attaining that 
goal. The political activity is as intense, the inci- 
dental happenings closer to home, and the hunger 
for thorough, interpretive reporting as keen. 

A national organization of school superintendents 
told its members a few years ago to deal openly with 
the local press. Reason given was that delibera- 
tions of a local school board were more newsworthy 
in its town than the doings of the Congress. Subur- 
ban editors would say, “amen.” 

Local news is tops where it happens. The subur- 
ban press has no delusions of replacing city dailies, 
but it should offer a coverage the bigger newspaper 
can’t. The test of a reporter is his ability to come 
up with good, fresh copy where none is obvious. He 
can hardly miss if he is in the midst of a national 
political convention or chasing emergency calls for 
a city desk. When nothing appears to be brewing 
in the suburb, the weekly reporter must still con- 
tribute his share of the galley count and it must 
help sell his product. In a busy week, he must keep 
on top of all that is going on and milk every signifi- 
cant angle the daily correspondents miss. 

One reward is a kind of job satisfaction the big 
operations know nothing about. Former daily men 
who have come to the author’s newspaper say this 
is so. The suburban weekly field has not reached 
its potential yet. It is one for students to study well 
while they are learning the fundamentals. 


Robert M. Conrad, a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity has been editor of the Southington (Conn.) 
News since 1947. 
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Letter To Billy’s Teacher 


By Weimar Jones 


Dear Teacher: 


The other day our six-year-old Billy trotted off 
to school. 

His mother and I watched until he was out of 
sight. We thought he would turn and wave, at the 
corner, and give us that quick, easy smile of his. 
But he was too intent, too eager for this new ex- 
perience; he rounded the corner without even hesit- 
ating. 

For his mother, that was a bit too much. She 
had known all the time, of course, that this would 
end his babyhood. But she wasn’t prepared for the 
break to come so abruptly, and with such finality— 
least of all, for him to be the one to make it. 

There was pain for me, too—but for a different 
reason. Mine was caused by a heart fairly bursting 
with pride. To me, this marked the beginning of the 
growth of a man; and the fact that the boy didn’t 
think to stop and bid us that final good-bye was 
evidence he’d be a man who could and would stand 
alone. But though our reactions were so different, 
his mother and I are in complete agreement about 
what we hope he will learn. We do not expect you 
to perform miracles. We realize that, at most, you 
can develop the material that comes to you; that 
what you are able to do will depend upon what we 
already have done—or failed to do. 

We know, too, that our responsibilities are not 
over—far from it! But we believe we, and you, 
should face the facts: from here on out, our in- 
fluence on him will become less and less strong, 
while yours will grow greater and greater. 

And so, as you begin to take over, it seems an 
appropriate time to tell you what we should like 
to have him taught. 

We hope you can teach him to read. 

“That is easy,” some persons might say. You 
know better; you realize, as perhaps no one else 
does, how many boys and girls are graduated from 
high school without ever having learned to read, in 
the full sense of that word. 


This reprint from Weimar Jones’ recent book, 
“My Affair With a Weekly,” first appeared as a 
column on the editorial page of the Franklin (N.C.) 
Press and is reproduced here by permission of 
John F. Blair, publisher of the book. 


First of all, of course, we want him to learn to 
read accurately; to see and to take note of the 
“nots” and the “buts” and the “ifs” that make all 
the difference in the meaning of what is on the 
printed page. We hope, too, that he can learn to read 
aloud with ease and grace. 

But reading, it seems to us, is more than just 
seeing all the words and being able to pronounce 
them. The good reader reads with his mind, the eyes 
serving simply as a tool; the words on the printed 
page come alive as they send ideas to his brain. 
The really good reader screens those ideas; ex- 
amines them, tests them, and accepts some as true, 
rejects others as false, and puts still others in the 
doubtful category. In short, when he reads, he 
thinks. 

Words can convey pictures, too; pictures far 
more vivid than any photograph or drawing, be- 
cause they are mental images, pictures painted on 
his mind by his own experiences. As Billy learns 
really to read, not simply to parrot words, such 
simple words as “moonlight” and “water” and 
“wind” will bring back to him a night of inex- 
pressible beauty, the lulling sound of a stream run- 
ning over rocks, the sense of safety and comfort he 
has felt as he slipped off to sleep in his warm bed 
while the winter howled outside. 

From these simple emotions, he can go on, as 
he learns to read even better, to laughter and tears, 
love and hate, admiration and contempt, sympathy 
and courage—and the awakening of aspiration. 

And so reading can become not only a source of 
comfort in time of loneliness—it can feed mind and 
heart and character; it is a way to acquire those 
inner resources and strengths that are the only 
real armor against life’s buffetings. 

We hope you can teach him to write. 

We hope he will learn to write more legibly than 
most of us of an older generation; but writing, it 
seems to us, is more than just putting on paper 
alphabetical symbols that are recognizable. 

Its purpose is to express ideas and emotions; and 


it is useless unless they are so expresed that what 
is written will mean something to others. We hope ; 
Billy will learn not merely to write legibly and — 


grammatically, but will learn to have something to 
say, and to know how to use words to say it. 
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If reading has stirred his mind and his imagina- 
tion and his feelings, he will have something he 
wants to say, but he can say it only as he learns 
about words—that they have exact meanings, each 
a little different from all the others; and that, in 
addition, words have backgrounds and personalities 
and atmospheres like places and people. 

If he is to write, he must learn the habit of study- 
ing words, his tool for saying what he has to say. 
He must learn, too, that all good writing is clear 
and simple, like all good people. 

Finally, if he is to write so that what he writes 
will be accepted and welcomed by others, he must 
learn to say it with the warmth of human sympathy 
and with the tolerance that comes from a recogni- 
tion that his experiences and those of the one to 
whom he is writing have been different. 

Last, but far from least, we hope you can teach 
him to figure. 

He needs to learn to add and subtract and multi- 
ply, of course; and to do those things accurately. 


The Little Red Schoolhouse 


Many people of the older generation well remem- 
ber the little “red” school house in the country. 

The attendance at these little one-room schools 
was usually confined to a few pupils and one teacher. 
Both the children and teachers walked to the schools 
—and had lots of fun on the way. 

These schools didn’t have auditoriums, basketball 
courts, football fields, modern kitchens and rows of 
individual lockers, but they had something far 
more important than that—individual attention 
from the teacher. The pupils learned to read, write 
and figure, and above all, they learned to spell 
a word with more than one syllable correctly. That’s 
more than we can say for the costly and hybrid 
affairs we have today that pass for schools. 

Dr. Paul Sears, chairman of the conservation 
program at Yale University, and a prominent ed- 
ucator, had this to say on this subject a short time 
ago at Bloomfield, Conn., before the Connecticut 
Educational Association. 

“The one-room school, now almost vanished, was 
at once a community and, under good teachers, an 
excellent educational device, enabling pupils to teach 


have the warmth of an orphan asylum submerging 
the individual.” 

There is no doubt that the large classes in some 
of our consolidated schools today, made up of 
pupils transported from many miles away, have all 


But figuring, it seems to us, is more than just 
addition and subtraction and multiplication. 

Life is hard, at best; it will be very hard for the 
youngsters who are growing up in today’s confused 
and confusing world. They can take the beatings 
it will give them—and the even-harder-to-take ease 
and good fortune—with an unbroken spirit only if 
they have learned this hard but simple lesson: 

Two and two make four. 

They never make three or five, but always four. 

In short, figuring can make him wise enough to 
know that some things cannot be changed, and 
honest enough with himself to see things as they 
are, not as he might wish them to be. 

If you can teach him these three—what it really 
means to read and to write and to figure—we think 
he will be educated; because if he learns how really 
to do these things, he will be a man. 


Respectfully, 
BILLY’S DAD 


but reduced the individuality of the child to a 
number. The close bond between teacher and pupil 
—in fact, the close bond between pupil and pupil— 
is gone. First graders associate only with first 
graders in many instances, and second graders and 
all the other grades only with their own. 

This is an unwholesome and unnatural situation. 
The younger children always learn from older ones, 
but the younger children of today have been robbed 
of this great American heritage. 

Much of our entire educational system in the past 
fifteen or twenty years has deteriorated and fallen 
behind. One reason is that we pay more attention 
to the costly structures in which the children are 
taught than we do to education itself. Today the 
pupil chooses what he wants—a case of the pupil 
becoming master. 


Many of our students today are no longer educat- 
ed—they are merely trained specialists. An engineer 
is taught next to nothing about history, and a 
historian knows very little, if anything, about 
mathematics or the sciences. A scientist knows 
about electronics but can’t write a clear letter. 

In the meantime, many of our institutions of 
higher learning are much better known for their 
prowess on the football field than they are for 
their scholastic standards. 

We concur with Dr. Sears in his regret of the 
passing of the little red school—we are trying to 
build monuments without foundations. 


— Washington (Mo.) Missourian 
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Scholarships Are For Helmets 


With the football season crowding at the still 
lively heels of the basketball season, it’s time again 
for the nation to enshrine sports above any other 
national affair. 

The World Series has yet to come and go, so it’s 
a sure bet that worshippers of the top teams of the 
major leagues have one thing in common; each cares 
little about what else happens in the world so long 
as their favorites make out satisfactorily. 

And if your dish isn’t baseball, you may be turn- 
ing hack to the sports pages just to keep pace with 
the progress of the Gators of Gainesville or the 
Seminoles of Tallahassee as you await the kickoff 
whistles. 

In passing Page One, maybe your eye will glimpse 
something about a moon shot or a peace conference, 
but if you’re a real sports fan, the impression will 
be fleeting. And that makes you a pretty average 
American. 

“The Tass news agency reports 105,000 new Soviet 
engineers graduated this year—an all time high,” 
says a tiny Associated Press dispatch. 

“State athletes receive $2,765,115 in scholarships 
in Florida in 10 years, ” says a headline on a news 
story in a Florida publication. 

A subhead says: “University scholars get $280,243 


The $2 million plus that went into scholarships to 
attract football players and other athletes to the 
state’s universities came from the race tracks. The 
fund was set up by law during the administration 
of Gov. Fuller Warren, with the race tracks per- 
mitted an extra day of racing if the profits were 
turned over to the state for distribution to the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

The law doesn’t specify that the money has to 
go to athletes. It’s supposed to be just for scholar- 
ships, But because the boosters of University of 
Florida’s football team conceived the idea of the 
extra racing days to aid education, the tacit agree- 
ment that the money be used for athletes has devel- 
oped. 

And it has worked out pretty well for the Gaines- 
ville Gators too—during the past 10 years the U. 
of F. awarded $1,495,100 for athletic scholarships 
and $199,000 for non-athletic scholarships. 

Florida A. & M., the Negro college, has received 
$343,693 of the special race track money, with 23.34 
percent of the funds going for non-athletic scholar- 
ships. The percentage of U. of F. scholars without 
helmets was 13.31 percent. In between U. of F. 
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and A. & M. is Florida State University, which 
received $926,324 and which devoted only .01 per- 
cent of it, or $1,025, to non-athletic scholarships. 

It’s fine that America can afford the invigorat- 
ing pastime of scholastic athletics. They help build 
men—if, of course, their intelligence permits them 
to remain through the four years of college. And 
many of them do, eventually becoming outstanding 
men in their communities, and some pitting their 
brawn and brain in the arena of the U. S. Congress. 

The only thing is—there is certain to be a po- 
tential scientist, a potential diplomat, a potential 
linguist and a potential any other serious capacity 
you want to mention who will not be able to enter 
a university. 

It can’t be expected that the special race track 
fund would go toward their academic aid. The 
alumni who boosted the idea don’t see the thrill of a 
scientific discovery in a laboratory or hear a diplo- 
mat maneuver for an intellectual position abroad. 

He can see what goes on on the gridiron, and 
that’s what is important—not what’s on Page One. 

— Mount Dora (Fla.) Topic 


Newspapers In Schools 


The view of an American educationist that “news- 
papers are the best source of information to keep 
abreast of rapidly changing times, reflecting change 
faster than textbooks or movies,” has been endorsed 
by Toronto school officials. 

In fact, Toronto Metro elementary schools, follow- 
ing Scarboro’s initiative eight years ago, have made 
newspapers an integral part of social studies, history 
and geography courses, according to Frederick 
Cooper, Scarboro school superintendent. 

Mr. Cooper was commenting on a statement of 
Kenneth Bartlett, vice-president of Syracuse Uni- 
versity that “a bundle of daily newspapers should 
be deposited each day at every high school in Amer- 
ica.” Mr. Bartlett also suggested that students 
should be given 15 minutes of classroom time each 
day to read newspapers. 

For keeping abreast of the times, for informed 
comment on the events of the day, as well as an 
excellent source of geographical and historical] in- 
formation, newspapers are unrivalled. 

—Brockville (Ont.) Recorder and Times 


If a man could have half his wishes he would 
double his troubles. 


—Arapa (Colo.) News 
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Optimum School Use 
Needs Board Study 


A California citizens’ committee has recommended 
a four quarter plan to utilize schools the year round. 
Such a move would cut building costs and taxes for 
educational purposes. 


The committee’s recommendation is of particular 
interest because the problems that prompted the 
study—rapid growth and mounting enrollments— 
are shared by the northwest suburbs. 


The committee’s suggestion, based on a two and 
one half year study, is not new in educational circles. 


School administrators are in general agreement 
that optimum use is not being made of school facili- 
ties when buildings are used for little more than 
summer school a fourth of the year. 


There is less agreement, however, as to how the 
plants might be better utilized. 


The California group’s suggestion, if applied to 
Arlington high school, would allow the school to 
accommodate 800 students above its present capacity 
of 2500. Students would continue to attend only 
three quarters with one-fourth of the student body 
out of school during each quarter. 


In addition to requiring fewer schools and afford- 
ing relief to the taxpayer, such a plan would assure 
teachers of year-round employment. 


The main obstacle, say educators, would likely be 
community resistance from parents who would con- 
sider the departure from the traditional summer 
vacation too radical, particularly if the family were 
forced to take its vacation in the middle of winter. 

A four quarter system would create administra- 
tive problems and would no doubt require changes 
in the curriculum. The California committee feels, 
however, that such changes could be made without 
“appreciably lowering educational standards.” 


Another suggestion for better utilization of school 
plants is that the school year be lengthened with the 
object of shortening the students’ stay to three years 
instead of four. Such acceleration, while not reliev- 
ing enrollment problems, would launch the student 
a year earlier into his career. 


Most educators are opposed to this plan, claiming 
that experiments have shown 16-year-olds lack the 
socia] maturity required for college. 

A third proposal for making better use of school 


facilities is lengthening the school year not for ac- 


ey. i 
celeration but for enrichment. Many educators feel 
strengthening and expanding a curriculum would 
result in a general upgrading in the quality of educa- 
tion offered by schools. 


Some school boards have reasoned that it would 
place their students in an unfair position in com- 
peting with students from other districts in seeking 
summer jobs if the school year were lengthened. 
We do not feel this is a valid reason, particularly 
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in an area such as ours where few youngsters work 
because of economic necessity. 


The matter of optimum use of our school facilities 
is a question that merits careful study by school 
boards. Until a decision is reached, a step in the 
right direction would be to expand the summer 
school curriculum in order to attract more students. 

—Arlington Heights (Il.) Herald 


Aid To Education 


Reads a headline: 


Here’s Tips On Studying 
For High School, College 


Tips on studying. But no tips, we trust on the 
fine points of grammar. 
— Franklin (N. C.) Press 
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The Right To Be Wrong 


In our modern world geared to the mass pro- 
duction of everything from Cadillacs to kiddy cars, 
one of the great fears is that Americans will lose 
their time-honored independence of thought and 
action and will tend to conform in both ideas and 
ideals to mass-produced behavior patterns handed 
them from on high, which, like their Cadillacs, they 
are supposed to accept without comment or question. 

Such behavior, which is fast becoming the rule 
rather than the exception, is opposite to the tradi- 
tions on which this land was founded and goes 
against the pioneer spirit that allowed a man to 
question anything he did not fully believe in and to 
speak his mind, without fear. Such behavior was 
respected in most cases and at least tolerated in 
others. 


What brings this to mind is the action of a West- 
bury, New York, youth who last week shocked a 
high school awards assembly by refusing to accept 
a citizenship award from the American Legion. The 
boy’s refusal was based, he told the stunned crowd 
of 1000 persons, on the fact that he could not accept 
an award from an organization whose policies 
he could not respect. 

These words coming from a high school honor 


student should give pause to many of his elders. 


who are caught up in the sticky ways of conformity 
that threaten to strangle the last measure of man’s 
individual liberty. 


We do not know what the American Legion has 
done, or failed to do, to this student to make him 
speak out, in what must have been an embarrassing 
moment of agony, nor can we say he was right or 
wrong, but we must applaud his courage for stand- 
ing by his convictions. In a world powered by com- 
promise and lubricated by expediency, it is good to 
have someone throw an occasional monkey wrench 
into the works in the name of personal principle. 


Thus, before they meet in assembled wrath, cloak- 
ed in the American flag, to pass high sounding 
resolutions denouncing this insult, we hope the 
American Legion officials in Westbury will also 
pause to re-examine the guiding principles of their 
own organization. Just because this high school 
student disagrees with them does not mean he has 
been brainwashed by the Communists. Because he 
has refused their award does not make him an 
anarchist, nor does it demonstrate he was not en- 
titled to an award for good citizenship in the first 
place. 
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Far from it. The first job of a good citizen should 
be to keep informed. To make up his own mind and 
to have the courage to express his own beliefs and 
principles despite the cost. 


A Senator from Missouri named Jim Reed once 
said, “Liberty is the right to be wrong.” This tru- 
ism should-be remembered and hailed by all those 
concerned with this event, and whether or not this 
high school boy used the proper tact and propriety 
in publicly thumbing his nose at a giant, national 
organization, should not be considered half as much 
as the fact that somewhere along the line this lad 
has learned one of the hardest lessons of life—that 
a man is never a man until he learns to stand alone. 
It was such teaching that made our nation great. 
Only furthering and strengthening such ideas will 
keep it that way. 

— Crossett (Ark.) News Observer 


Education 


The Government’s decision to defer the matter 
of a compulsory higher school-leaving age and to 
give first priority to smaller classes will please no 
one more than the present school-leaver. Among 
teachers there is widespread disappointment that 
the recommendations of the Crowther Report, so 
far as this subject is concerned, cannot be imple- 
mented within the foreseeable future. 

The lure of increasing earning capacity is a serious 
deterrent to extended education at the present time. 
One member in the Parliamentary debate on Monday 
drew a gloomy picture of 70 percent of all 15-year-old 
school leavers—mostly the children of unskilled 
workers—entering the labour market to earn a 
purchasing power which amounts to “a domestic 
revolution.” Parental control in many cases has 
ceased to exist. He strongly recommended some 
sort of limitation to the amount of cash which 
these teenagers are allowed to have in their pockets. 

Money, still regarded by many as the root of all 
evil, is undoubtedly responsible for much of the 
reckless behaviour and the indiscipline of so many 
young people today. Another year at school, with 
sixth form work designed to provide the fullest 
opportunities for the development of character, 
would not only help to meet the increase in the 
school-leaving population but would do much to 
rationalise many of the young people who at present 
constitute a distrubing social problem. 


— Kent & Sussex Courier, Tunbridge Wells, England 
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Citizens’ Responsibility 
To Our Schools 


What is education? 

Is it something which belongs just to kids and in 
the classroom only? Or does it extend throughout 
life and offer unending possibilities? 

My favorite definition of education is this: Educa- 
tion is the process of taking a person from WHERE 
HE IS TO WHERE HE OUGHT TO BE. 

This interpretation admits that we are not all at 
the same level of understanding, but gives us hope 
that we can all move forward toward the same goal 
—even if at different rates of advancement. 

This is particularly true in the case of us 
average citizens. In the main, we all have the same 
goal: better schools. But we don’t all have the same 
comprehension of what school problems are and how 
to reach our goal. 

For guidance on these matters, we look to our 
professional educators and our school board. 


I think the school board is in a particularly good 
position to give leadership in CITIZEN UNDER- 
STANDING and PARTICIPATION. 

How can this be done? 

In many communities throughout the nation, Citi- 
zen School Advisory Committees have been created. 
The purpose of such committees is to set up and 
keep alive lines of communication between schools 
and community. 


The duty of the committee would be not so much 
to tell the board how to run school business as to 
tell citizens how they can best understand, aid and 
support their schools. 


It goes without saying that the committee would 
have, at all times, a very keen ear turned toward 
the needs of the various neighborhoods and groups 
which make up the community. The committee 
would be prompt to report to the school board im- 
portant issues and citizen opinions. 

To be really effective, the committee would have 
to be composed of representatives of all elements 
within the community. A group representative 
would NOT be instructed to get in there and PRO- 
TECT THE INTERESTS of that certain group, he 
would be responsible for KEEPING HIS GROUP 
IN TOUCH with important school matters. 

Right now, for example, the new school reorgani- 
zation law affects every school unit in Indiana, in- 
cluding Mishawaka. Yet, there are undoubtedly 
Many citizens who know little or nothing about 
what school reorganization may mean to us. 


As the job of education becomes bigger, more and 
more of us are going to have to share the responsi- 
bility of our schools. It is long past the time when 
we could dump our school problems in the laps of 
the school board, then as citizens, sit back and 
criticize, or worse, become indifferent. 

— Mishawaka (Ind.) Enterprise 


Driver Training In Schools 


Driver training programs are being operated in 
many Canadian schools and more are being organiz- 
ed, the Imperial Oil Review states in an article 
dealing with this method of trying to reduce the 
young drivers’ accident rate. Cost of such courses 
averages about $30 per student and it is claimed 
that this is more than repaid in accidents prevented. 


Although agreeing that school-trained drivers have 
fewer accidents than others, educators do not agree 
that such training should have a place in the regular 
school curriculum. One objection is that the real 
job of schools is to educate, rather than to train, 
and another is that driver courses cannot reach 
enough students to make them worthwhile, since 
the earliest age for leaving school is 16, which is 
also the earliest age at which one can get a driving 
permit. 


At the risk of being called an old timer and 
fogey, which perhaps we are, we are inclined to 
regard with a jaundiced eye the multiplicity of frills 
which clutter up the school system to the detriment 
of its real purpose, which is education. When the 
schools can teach our children to read and spell 
properly, to master simple arithmetic, to know and 
understand something of the history and literature 
of their own and other countries, and, above all, to 
think lucidly and express their thoughts with reason- 
able clarity—things which they do not now accom- 
plish with outstanding success—then, if there is 
any time left, it may be devoted to other things 
such as driver training. 


— Hanover (Ont.) Post 


Question ? 


A crap game was raided in the Kailua High 
School machine shop . . . $1.50 was seized by police! 
We wonder where the teacher was and who was 

the house man? 
—Maui (Hawaii) News 
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To Learn Quickly And Safely 


Milford may have decided to do the impossible. 

Long ago, at the time a burgeoning population 
first made school building expansion mandatory, 
Milford decided it would build neighborhood schools. 
It would bring its schools where the children were, 
and thus it would reduce transportation costs, and 
increase safety for the children. 

Since then, with this as one of its goals, Milford 
has built nine new elementary schools, and right now 
it has three more under construction. 

Two years ago, Milford made another decision. It 
would arrange classes by homogeneous groupings. 

This means that pupils are organized into classes 
according to their capacity to learn. In general, it 
means three categories, the fast learners, the normal 
learners and the slow learners. 

Although the whole question of homogeneous 
groupings is one that can spark long, heated de- 
bate among educators, the belief is that all the 
pupils profit. The fast learners can progress as 
rapidly as their capacity to learn and need not be 
held back as the teacher works with the slow learn- 
ers on material the fast learners have long since 
conquered. 

Similarily, the teacher can spend all the time 
necessary with the slow learners, and they need not 
be left in the lurch as the class moves on to new 
material which they grasp only with difficulty be- 
cause they did not fully understand earlier basic 
material. 

Schools Supt. Joseph A. Foran told the Board of 
Education a few weeks ago that a time might come 
when it would have to choose between the neighbor- 
hood school policy and the homogeneous grouping 
policy. 

That time will come when the neighborhood 
schools fractionate classes to the point where there 
may not be enough pupils in a given class to arrange 
it according to learning groups. 

The difficulty in this and in many of the class 
arangement aspects of school administration is that 
pupils do not come in neatly arranged packages of 
equal numbers of children of each age. Thus while 
a total school population in a given area may fill 
a building, or even crowd its total pupil capacity, 
there may be some classes smaller than others. Or 
there may be some with too many pupils for one 
classroom, but not enough to fill two. 

Happily the dilemma can be resolved. There is 
merit in both the neighborhood school and the 
homogeneous grouping policies. If a time comes 


when both cannot be put into effect in a particular 
instance, the Board of Education can decide how 
to settle that individual case, but still work for the 
broad principles of both goals. 

— Milford (Conn.) Citizen 


More About Federal Aid 
To Schools 


Two weeks ago we published an editorial ex- 
coriating federal aid to schools. We argued that a 
program of federal aid to schools would result in 
unnecessary waste, federal control of the local 
schools and untold quantities of red tape. 

Promptly, we had our ears pinned back by the 
superintendent of schools and the principal of the 
Madison elementary school, who told us, in no un- 
certain terms that we were wrong. 

We still have our objections to federal aid as 
we originally conceived it to be. Since that time, 
however, affairs have taken a new turn. A letter 
from the office of Senator B. Everette Jordan, dis- 
closes the fact that the Senate has now passed 
legislation which would establish a two-year pro- 
gram of federal assistance to the states for public 
instruction. This legislation has already gone to 
the House for approval. 

Under this legislation, provided it passes the 
House, North Carolina stands to receive $36 million 
in 1960 and $36.6 million in 1961. This money, as we 
understand it, will be turned over to the state for lo- 
cal administration. Now, such a program has merit. 
It not only provides our school system with needed 
additional funds but it provides them in an accept- 


‘able manner. In his letter, Senator Jordan states un- 


equivocally that “under the provisions of the educa- 
tion bill passed by the Senate, the administration 
of funds allocated to the states is handled entirely 
by the states themselves. The states, under this 
legislation will,” he says, “administer the funds 
without any strings attached. The states decide how 
to spend the money—either for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries, or both.” 

“In this way,” Senator Jordan continues, “I am 
confident the dangers of Federal intervention have 
been removed.” 


—Madison (N.C.) Messenger 


Perhaps Abe Lincoln never won ribbons for being 
handsome, but he looks mighty good on a five-dollar 
bill. 


— Bartow County (Ga.) Herald 
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Education? Yes, But - - 


In an address at Blue Ridge last week, Dr. Charles 
F. Carroll, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, compared two countries, and drew a moral. 

Colombia, a South American nation of vast and 
varied natural resources, he pointed out, has a low 
standard of living, while Denmark, poor in natural 
resources, has one of the world’s highest standards 
of living. 

“The difference,” he said, “is in the people of the 
two countries—and it’s education that makes the 
difference in people.” 

What Dr. Carroll says is true, as far as it goes; 
education does make a difference in people. We 
suspect, though, it isn’t all the truth. For the differ- 
ences in peoples were there to start with—a fact 
history rather heavily underlines. 

It’s the basic difference in people, in fact, that 
accounts for their difference in educational stand- 
ards. 

— Franklin (N.C.) Press 


Other Educational Institutions 


Local school districts are among the first but ap- 
parently not the last educational institutions in this 
state to add the teaching of Russian to their foreign 
language programs. Blackburn College at Carlinville 
has just announced that “Da” will join “Ja, Si, Oui” 
and “Yes” in its language program this fall. 

In announcing that Blackburn is offering a course 
in beginning Russian for the first time, Dr. Robert P. 
Ludlum, president, said, “The course reflects the 
continuing modernization of the Blackburn curricu- 
lum in light of changing philosophies of education 
and world emphasis.” 

The study of Russian is necessary in a world in 
which the American and Russian people are leaders 
of the two major opposing doctrines. The fact that 
}our belief in God and freedom is the right belief, 
and that the Reds’ godless gangster government is 
tragically wrong, does not change the fact that the 
Communist sphere of influence does exist. 

It is important that the free world remain alert 
to the slave world and its machinations. To do this, 
it is essential that we know their language and 
understand their tactics and outlook. Local schools 
are far-sighted in adding Russian to the list of avail- 
able courses, and a trend seems to be developing in 
this direction throughout the country. 

—Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record 
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Evening College Challenge 


Persons who have hoped that evening classes 
would be established at Bega now have the oppor- 
tunity of realising their wish; but this will not be 
so if sufficient support is not given to justify the 
establishment of the evening college. 

It is obvious from the statement by the principal 
of the college (Mr. K. Frew) that more support is 
needed to ensure the beginning of a new educational 
facility that a public meeting claimed was desirable. 

The risk of losing this opportunity is one that 
can be easily removed by sufficient enrolments. If 
the proposed college is lost the responsibility will 
rest not with the Department of Education, but with 
the community. 


Things given to a community are usually only 
the things the people in it earn, and it can earn 
the advanced education it seeks by adequate support. 

If enthusiasm for the proposed new venture wanes 
it is most unlikely that any new attempt in the 
future to re-establish the college will be successful. 
It is a case of “now or never.” 

Very often, government departments are sub- 
jected to criticism. This is frequently justified. If, 
however, the proposal that began with some show 
of enthusiasm now collapses, the fault will lie 
squarely on the individual. 

Each person can ask if he wants to support the 
college. There is no point in bemoaning its absence 
if it dies through lack of interest. And die it will, 
unless it receives adequate numerical strength. 


Our people should not be apathetic toward this 
challenge because the cold winter months are now 
approaching; and feel that it can be an awful drag 
to leave the mentally enervating comfort of the 
fireside, to attend regular lectures 

One can only commend the courses set out for 
the Bega community and those interested enough to 
travel from the surrounding district, as worthy cur- 
ricula for adults who wish to recapitulate on some 
of their earlier studies, or even enjoy the adventures 
of learning in new fields. 

Generally, this community can have most things 
it wants—if the people in it are alive and worthy 
of them. 

Officers of the Department and staff members of 
the Bega High School have gone to a lot of trouble 
making the preliminary arrangements for the college 
—it would be a tragedy if we lost it through lack 
of enrolments. 

—Bega (New South Wales, Australia) District News 
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An Old Cliche 
Which Should Be Abandoned 


Last week, a school trustee here issued a state- 
ment, in which the key phrase said something about 
the “three R’s.” The importance or validity of his 
statement aside for the moment, can’t we do some- 
thing to get rid of that idiotic label? 

The phrase, “three R’s,” is just that—a label— 
nothing more. It’s a label which everybody thinks 
he knows the meaning of so it can be used with 
impunity; the speaker or writer doesn’t have to 
explain how much of which of the “R’s” he’s talk- 
ing about and his entire audience nods understand- 
ingly. 

It has no dignity. The “R’s” presumably stand 
for “readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic.” How can any- 
body convince a school child that he’s interested in 
what goes on in the classroom when he describes 
it in a phrase which includes two defective contrac- 
tions in three words? The youngsters are entitled 
to another hearty laugh at the demonstrated mental 
laziness of their elders, who have failed to concoct 
a literate title to describe an important complex of 
subjects. 

Taken to pieces, what does this phrase mean, 
anyhow? 

Take “readin’.”” When somebody mentions it in 
context with the other two “R’s,” does he mean more 
handsome type faces should be used in arithmetic 
books? Or that there should be fewer pictures in 
geographies so the students can get 1000 words of 
extra reading in every time they come to a point 
where a picture should have been? Of course, limits 
can be set and the label-user can always duck the 
specifics anyhow, by saying, “all I meant was “more 
readin’.” 

Similar criticisms can be made of the other “R’s.” 
Does “’ritin’” include penmanship? Do we use a 
pencil or a typewriter? Do we compose business 
letters or original poetry? Here again, the label- 
user can dodge specifics by recommending, “just 
more ’ritin’.” 

Meanwhile, let’s see what happens when we praise 
the “three R’s” as they were supposed to have been 
taught in the “little red school-house” which keeps 
getting dragged out of limbo for literary purposes. 
Suppose we use this “three R’s” phrase before an 
audience composed of people with a wide variety 
of educational backgrounds. To the unfortunate who 
had to quit school in the third grade we mean some- 
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thing exalted and noble which he never mastered; 
to the housewife who has forgotten long division 
since she got out of college we indicate something 
her children should be doing in school; to every- 
body, in short, the phrase means just what one 
wants it to. 

A label which is this general is defective. It 
shouldn’t be used. There must be a better, more 
meaningful one around. 

—Menlo Park (Calif.) Recorder 


High School Dropouts 


In industry, a 40 percent loss of efficiency would 
not be tolerated. At least, this is what we are told by 
our friends, the Bendix engineers. 

Yet, this is exactly what is happening in American 
schools today. Forty of one hundred students of high 
school age do not graduate. 

What’s worse, looking toward the future, only 
four percent of industrial jobs will not require a 
high school diploma. 

What chance, then, will be left for the young 
person who has left school graduation—the dropout? 

Early school withdrawals represent a serious loss 
to society as well as to the individual, according to 
a recent study published by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Tragically, studies show that a substantial number 
of dropouts are able young people, many exceptional- 
ly talented. 

The largest number of dropouts occur in the tenth 
grade. Boys leave high school at a higher rate than 


_ girls. 


Indiana has a higher than average rating of pupil 
retention, with 68.5 out of 100 completing their high 
school education. Wisconsin ranks highest with 93.1, 
according to one study, with Mississippi lowest with 
43.3 graduates out of 100. 

Why do students drop out? 

For a variety of reasons, some connected with 
school experience some related to the home condi- 
tions. 

Can anything be done about it? 

Some communities are experimenting with “Stay 
in School” programs, stepped-up guidance programs, 
broadened curriculum, work-study programs after 
leaving school. 

Democracy suffers when our human potential is 
lost, and this happens when our youth do not reach 
their highest level of achievement. 

—Mishawaka (Ind.) Enterprise 
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Sorry Young Man -- 
No Diploma, No Job 


With the fall term only two days old, students, 
faculty and administration at the new Oberlin High 
School are no doubt still sorting each other out— 
noticing who is and who is not back from last year. 

Is anyone missing who should be there? Has 
anyone made the fateful decision to drop out of 
school? We hope not. If anyone has, we hope he 
or she will reconsider and return to classes while 
there is still time. 

Dropping out of school must certainly be a 
tempting course of action for many young Oberlin- 
ians—those who are doing poorly in their studies 
and may have to repeat courses they failed; those 
who socially don’t fit in quite as well as they would 
like to; boys who could continue holding good jobs 
secured for the summer; girls who would like to 
get married. 

But if ever the cards were stacked against the 
young person without a high school education, they 
are now and will be in the years ahead. The per- 
son who is capable of achieving a high school de- 
gree and fails to do so is drastically handicapping 
himself for life. 

More and more busy employers are weeding 
through applications by asking the simple question, 
“Are you a high school graduate?” If the answer 
is no, the applicant is through before he begins. 
The head of the Ohio State Employment Service in 
Cleveland reported this week that he has 1500 to 
2000 jobs he can’t fill each month, yet he also has 
15,000 persons unemployed and wanting work des- 
perately. The problem is that most of the 15,000 lack 
high school diplomas and many employers won’t 
consider them. 

U. S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell points 
out that the 60’s will bring a sharp increase in 
skilled labor requirements and a steady decline in 
the number of jobs requiring little education and 
training. Mitchell’s conclusion: “Young people will 
need all the schooling and training they have the 
capacity of absorb.” 

The situation imposes important obligations on 
three sectors of the community. 

First, high school students are obligated to think 
for themselves—to realize that it is their future 
lives they are toying with when the temptation to 
quit school arises. 

Secondly, parents must play a part in keeping 
their children in school for as long as possible. OHS 


Principal Paul Newell told the News-Tribune in 
June, while commenting on the school drop-out 
problem, that some students quit for lack of en- 
couragement or interest at home. On the other 
hand, parents who continually press their children 
for a better showing may drive them out of school. 
Parents have a big responsibility in preventing 
school drop-outs, and it is not an easy obligation to 
discharge. Those who need help can get it from 
Principal Newell, guidance counselor Charles Bedell 
and other school officials. 

The third set of shoulders upon which responsi- 
bility must rest heavily is that of the schools them- 
selves (and ultimately, the School Board and all 
citizens). Teaching the marginal students and guid- 
ing (which may involve pushing, pulling, cajoling, 
threatening, enticing) him through high school re- 
quires special techniques and great patience. To try 
to force a marginal student into a certain academic 
mold and to abandon him if he doesn’t fit is to do 
the student a great disservice. If we are trying to 
draw out the best each student has in him, specific 
programs for slow learners and the manually orient- 
ed must be designed. Principal Newell’s hope that 
the future will bring a trade school on a county- 
wide basis for those without interest or ability in 
the academic portion of the curriculum should be 
made more than a hope. 

This week, when some students return to school 
with great joy, others with hesitation and others 
with genuine dread, is a good time for all of us to 
think about how to insure that as many Oberlin 
youngsters as possible receive that all-important 
diploma. 

— Oberlin (Ohio) Times 


Change Names? 


And speaking of the Illinois Central most every- 
one knows that Cobden used to be known as South 
Pass and was named after Sir Richard Cobden, one 
of the English financial backers of the young rail- 
road. 

From the attitude of the railroad, it looks like it 
is time for another change. Perhaps a change to 
“Wayne Johnsonville” might help the future of the 
1.C. depot in Cobden. 

After all, who would have the nerve to close a 
depot in a village named for Wayne Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. 

Personally we prefer Cobden, but “Wayne John- 
sonville” does have some possibilities. 

— Cobden (Ill.) Review 
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The Wrong Emphasis 


We talk with a lot of college professors. One of 
their gripes about public school education seems to 
be the never-ending emphasis on courses in edu- 
cation. 

Apparently, thousands of school superintendents 
put pressure on teachers to take additional educa- 
tion courses when they go to summer school for 
their required advanced study. Unless they follow 
this advice, they can’t hope to get promotions. 

Last year we met a public school principal who 
bragged he had taken 115 courses in education in 
the past 40 summers. He didn’t know much about 
sociology, history, anthropology, political science or 
biology, but he sure knew his education. College 
professors don’t do this if they take a sabbatical. 
They delve into their specialities and learn more 
about physics, economics or literature, as the case 
may be. 

This is the chief difference between college and 
public school teachers. One usually understands his 
field and related subjects in depth; the other knows 
just enough to keep ahead of the kids. There are ex- 
ceptions to this statement, of course, in both colleges 
and schools. 

The fact is that we don’t have enough good 
teachers to go around on any level. We must pre- 
pare them in the best manner we know how be- 
cause there isn’t time to learn all that one should. 

Some college professors could stand a few hours 
of education courses—perhaps 15 or 20. Beyond that 
they do better to broaden themselves in their own 
or other fields. 

Besides the problem of excessive education 
courses, the public school teacher is discouraged 
from staying in the classroom. If he is the best art 
or social science teacher, he is removed from the 
pupils and put in an administrative post. Otherwise 
he can’t get that raise in pay. 

Somehow we have to give those outstanding 
teachers the same pay as an administrator—and let 
them spread their influence among the students. We 
have several such teachers in Littleton. 

Colleges have this same problem. The best men 
are lost to administration. At Harvard, the situation 
is different. Dozens of world-famous scholars are 
not burdened by administrative details. These men 
don’t regard it a privilege to be made head of a de- 
partment where they must shuffle papers. They 
prefer to remain in their classrooms and in a quiet 
den where they can engage in writing. 

— Littleton (Colo.) Independent 


Grants For The Rich 


There has been widespread approval of the Ander. 
son Committee’s report on university grants, and a 
great deal of the report makes very good sense, 
The recommendation, for instance, of a uniform 
grants system in place of the present arrangement, 
under which grants differ considerably, is a good 
one: and it would appear that there is a good deal 
to be said for the idea of replacing state scholar- 
ships and local authority major awards by a single 
system. What of the proposal that the means test 
in respect of parental contributions should be abol- 
ished? 

This has been acclaimed in many quarters; but 
The Times has promptly questioned its wisdom, and 
we believe that The Times is right. No boy or girl 
who is academically fitted to receive a university 
education (or a comparable course elsewhere) should 
be prevented from doing so by his family’s lack of 
means—but we have been getting to this desirable 
position over the years. Parents who can just about 
afford, with help, to give their children the higher 
education they deserve should not have to stint 
and strain in their middle years—but that is a 
position which can be achieved by a modification 
of the present means test. To say that every parent 
shall benefit by the full grant, whether he needs it 
or not, is to lose a sense of proportion altogether. 

It might be equitable to use public money in this 
way if other claimants on it were fully catered for; 
but it is surely hard to justify the complete re- 
mission of fees for people who are really very well 
off while at the same time saying that the nation 
cannot afford to increase, for instance, old age 
pensions. (In any case, would not the withdrawal of 
the child allowance in respect of income tax, which 
is supposed to compensate for the abolition of the 
means test, hit some of the middle-income parents 
whom it is really necessary to help?) 

There is a real case for modifying the parental 
contribution system, and has been for a long time— 
and not only in respect of universities. There is no 
case for giving grants to those who have no need 
of them when the money has to come from a public 
which contains very many people who are them- 
selves in need of more financial aid. 

—Oxford (England) Times 


Democracy may be governed by those who believe 
what anybody tells them. 
—Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record 
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The Press Council 


(continued from page 4) 
made a complaint against a reporter or photographer 
it must be true. 

Press persecution does happen now and then. 
“Complaints sometimes arise,” said the Council in 
its first annual report, “owing to the large number 
of reporters wishing to question persons who have 
come into the news. Their questions may be reason- 
able ones to put in the public interest, but re- 
peated inquisition on behalf of one paper after 
another at different times may give them the char- 
acter of persecution. This is especially so when 
those questioned have no secretaries or telephone 
staffs to save them from continual interruption of 
their work or buttonholing in the street. 

“It is unfortunate that many news editors dis- 
like having their inquiries made at a general Press 
interview or through the medium of the Press 
Association but prefer to seek at almost any cost 
for some detail that other reporters may have 
missed. It was reported to the Council that a woman 
who had just performed a feat of great courage and 
danger and was in no state to be pestered by a 
horde of news hunters suffered in this way. The 
newspaper world ought to consider whether it would 
be better not to carry the hunt for exclusive 
particulars to such an extreme but to agree on 
methods to cut down the number of reporters put- 
ting their questions to a harassed victim. 

“Friendly arrangements for these purposes are 
often made by local papers. The London national 
papers often show generous restraint rather than 
expose some unfortunate person to unwelcome 
publicity. But those who criticise the Press most 
are unlikely to know of the facts of self-denial by 
the best types of editor, who detest callous meth- 
ods.”’ 

So far not much progress has been made towards 
any scheme to prevent pestering by hordes of Press 
men, but owing to the increasing number of re- 
porters and photographers it cannot be long before 
some remedy will have to be found. ° 

Has the Council been a success? I think so. It 
has not satisfied everybody, but then I never thought 
it could. Some would-be reformers expected it to 
bring about a vast and immediate transformation of 
what they regarded as an evil influence in our midst, 
but this view of the Press is limited to few people. 
Most of us do not want the Press to be transform- 
ed. We see its virtues. We regard it as a daily 
companion and friend. We want it to remain bright 
and informative but to be always fair and consider- 


ate. Our newspapers have their occasional misdeeds 
of irresponsibility, but on the whole they fight hard 
for freedom. Their willingness to set up a Press 
Council was an example of their public spirit, and 
I think the experiment has justified itself. 


The English Weekly 


(continued from page 12) 
order their blocks from another firm—an arrange- 
ment which can be a distinct handicap when time 
presses. Our own productions are rotary printed on 
a double-width four-unit Hoe Press which has a 
running speed of 32,000 copies per hour. 

The policy of our own papers—and it is one shared 
by the great majority of weeklies in this country— 
is to give unbiased reports of everything within 
the area of circulation which interests readers, and 
in politics to take a completely independent line. 

Some weekly papers have dispensed with the lead- 
ing article (or “editorial” as I suppose it should be 
called for American readers). In my view that is a 
mistake, for a paper that has no opinions of its own 
to express is a poor thing and can never do a com- 
plete job. Our Friday paper regularly carries two 
and sometimes three editorials, the last one being in 
light vein; the other papers express their views in 
commentary of a more gossipy kind. A question on 
which some of my fellow editors disagree is wheth- 
er the weekly paper’s editorials should be on local 
or national topics—an argument that would need 
an article to itself. Here I will only say that our 
own practice is to write mostly about local subjects, 
though the wider background is sometimes lightly 
sketched in. The British newspaper readers even in 
the remoter parts of the provinces, gets comment 
on national and world affairs in his morning and 
evening newspaper as well as on the radio several 
times a day, on his television screen, and in any re- 
view or periodical to which he cares to subscribe. 
For local comment the local newspaper is his one and 
only source. 

What influence does the average weekly news- 
paper in this country exert upon the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs in its area? That is a question which can- 
not be answered by statistics, but in a very large 
number of cases there is abundant evidence to show 
that the views of the newspaper are treated with 
respect by those in authority, and that from time to 
time their policy does take account of opinions ex- 
pressed by or in the newspaper. Certainly the mach- 
inery of local government in the British provinces 
would not function properly without the weekly 
press. 











Books 


for 


Editors 


By twisting only a little the mean- 
ing of the blurb on the dust jacket of 
his latest book, Enjoy, Enjoy! (World 
Publishing Company, $4) it may be 
claimed for Harry Golden’s Carolina 
Israelite that it is the only publication 
currently appearing both in newspaper 
format and between hard covers. 

The point is, of course, that this 
master of the brainstormed paragraph 
has now reached the stage in his 
marketing operations that he can afford 
no longer to give to the subscribers of 
his unregimented journal first glimpse 
at all the BEST of his output. The new 
book contains unpublished gems as 
well as reprints from the journal. Mr. 
Golden, who has ideas on everything, 
and who, in his relaxed way, finds it 
as easy for him to keep a goods box 
filled with manuscript material as it 
was for Alexandre Dumas to replenish 
a baptismal font at the entry to his 
apartment with gold coins, is confront- 
ed with the necessity of recognizing an 
obligation to a public much larger than 
the somewhat constricted circle of the 
Israelite. 

For a self-styled loafer he does a pretty 
good job of keeping all his indian clubs 
in the air .. . his newspaper, his public 
lectures, three books, magazine articles, 
a Broadway show, a syndicated column 
in the Sunday newspapers. If he will 
only leave television alone, he’ll pro- 
bably last for a long, long time, rock- 
ing, flinging his darts and jotting down 
superb bits of Koshered corn, just as 
they come to him. 

This reporter’s first encounter with 
Mr. Golden’s work brought on an all 
night reading session concluded on the 
last page of Only in America. It is true 
that the later books, For 2c Plain and 
Enjoy, Enjoy! were a little like the sec- 
ond and third cups of coffee. But Harry 
(Golden, not Truman) is still going 
strong as the poor man’s Socrates. 


There may be no logic in trying to 
make a reviewer’s daily double out of 
these books, simply because they were 
written by a pair of offbeat grassroots 
editors, but it is one way to do it. 

John Henry Cutler, Put it on the Front 
Page, Please (Ives Washburn, $3.95), by 
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The Weekly Press 


from Enjoy, Enjoy 
By Harry Golden 


The weekly press is regaining the prestige and influence it had 
at the turn of the century. After the first decade of the 1900’s, 
the weeklies around the country began to slide downward. The 
reason was William Randolph Hearst. Whatever one may think 
of Mr. Hearst’s life and politics, he put a new vitality into his 
papers around the country. He applied the personal touch; he 
made contact with the people and kept it for thirty years. The 
people in the cities, in the counties, and in the country grabbed 
his papers. Gradually the weekly press took a back seat, and com- 
ing out of the Depression, the weeklies were associated mostly 
with the lists of delinquent county taxpayers, or the medium 
used by lawyers for divorce notices and other legals to make 
sure that no one connected with the case would see it. But all 
of that has changed. As fast as the weekly press continues to 
go up, the daily press is going down. I do not mean down ne- 
cessarily in earnings. The dailies made mistakes during the wave 
of prosperity and easy advertising dollars. The major mistake 
was that the daily lost contact with the people. Into this breach 
the weekly press jumped with both feet. 


The vigor of the daily press is slowly disappearing, and in its 
place we have what is known now as “objectivity,” a virtue 
which the weekly press most wisely has not embraced. The 
weeklies are informing their readers; they are not so much 
obsessed with the idea of entertaining, and they are providing 


food for thought with every paper that rolls off the press. 


his own admission, is not much of an edi- 
tor, but his Duxbury (Mass.) Clipper has 
built up a sizable following and a sub- 
stanial income. On the other hand, P. D. 
East, The Magnolia Jungle (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.95), is just about the ding- 
bustingest editor out of captivity, yet 
The Petal Paper is so unpopular in its 
home community, a satellite of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., its circulation dwindled in 
two years from two thousand to exactly 
nine local subscribers. What manner of 
editors are these who write books about 
their newspaper and themselves? 

Take Mr. Cutler, for instance, college 
instructor in foreign languages, free 
lance writer, model exurbanite, darling 
of the cocktail retreats and covered 
dish church suppers, who was seduced 
by his neighbors into a part time editor- 
ship on his own dining room table. If 
he stays in the publishing business for 
fifty years his frame of mind will keep 
hima ever a professional novice. He 
writes of newspapering in the spirit of 


a club woman preparing a report on her 
field trip to a hog farm. 

As for Mr. Hast, now there is a man! 
The sort of man, to be sure, whose per- 
sonality is capable of supplying limit 
less hypotheses for anyone whe has 
so much as an undergraduate minor in 
psychology. Denied just about everything 
a child and a young man wants in life, 
East finally arrived at a crossroad which 
offered the choice of either assimilat- 
ing to conventional values and receiv 
ing the conventional rewards, or of giv- 
ing it all up for the calulated masochism 
which is the martyr’s supreme compet- 
sation. 

While editors of great professional 
standing, with the pages of powerful 
newspapers at their command, dared 
not attack an evil which the rank and 
tile of the people of the South consider 
undebatable, East, who understand 
little of the nicities of polite discussiog, 
broached the issue in the broadest & 
satirical terms and brought the timbes 
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. his own community status tumbling 
down around his head, 

It is a great tragedy of our times that 
it is to a man like P. D. East, so poorly 
foritified with the cultural and material 
resources required to cope with the 
complexities of an aroused public opinion 
whom we must look as a spokesman for 
humanity’s conscience. 

It is an even greater tragedy that thq 
decent, well meaning people, who pop 
ulate our world, all seem: to carry with 
in themselves the taint of meaness that 
drives such men to self-destruction. 


One is a little sorry that Carl E 
Lindstrom permitted himself the indul- 
gence of revealing the professional in 
dignities that drove him from the editor 
ial sanctum to the classroom, because 
in nearly every other respect The Fading 
American Newspaper (Doubleday, $3.95), 
is the sort of item long on the want list 
of those concerned with keeping abreast 
with the developments of the world of 
journalism. Not since Oswald Garrison 
Villard has one from within the ranks 
of the Fourth Estate dared to write a 
such length and in such detail about the 
deficiencies of the daily newspaper. 

It is only the former executive edito 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Times who 
has been able to bring to the task 
the professional insights (trade secrets 
if you wish) to support such a state 
ment as that with which Lindstrom opens 
his book: 

A man no longer needs to read a 
daily newspaper in order to be well- 
informed. Conversely, no single news- 
paper, with two or three brilliant 
exceptions, will bring an educated 
man anything like all the news he 
needs to know of his city, the na- 
tion, and the world. 

From this springboard the author pro- 
ceeds to analyze the American daily as 
an institution that has failed for the age- 
old reason of neglecting to adapt to the 
changing times. The book is filled with 
quotable taglines employed to blaze a 
trail through a woods of journalistic 
topics, any tree of which could provide 
the lumber for a full-length volume, in- 
stead of a chapter. Like any able man 
seasoned as the boss of a news operation 
he has strong ideas on such subjects 
as newspaper ethics, the editorial page, 
monopoly and. chain ownership, news 
and news reporting, the English langu- 
age and its use, public relations and 
schools of journalism. 

When administrative restraints be- 
came too repressive Editor Lindstrom 
move’: out to the University of Michigan 
and became Professor Lindstrom. This 


volume is the inevitable result. That 
the book is to be recommended for the 
author’s style, range and courage, rather 
than for his profundity is .all to the good. 
It may jar some people who, otherwise, 
might not be able to read it. 


Publication of a newspaperman’s col- 
lected works is rare enough, but when 
25 or 30 of an editor’s friends are 
willing to spend their spare evenings 
for several months, digging through 
the bound files in search of items for 
republication he must be a man whose 
words carry an impact. 


The Sandscript columns of Robert 
Morrill Sand have been appearing in 
the Ridgewood (N. J.) newspapers, 
The Ridgewood Herald News and the 
Sunday News for more than fifteen years. 
Now, thanks to the efforts of “some 
ten or fifteen area residents,” with the 
larger number of buffs who participated 
in the spadework Sandscript Selected 
(Colt Press, $3.50), appears in perman- 
ent form for distribution not only to 
a local audience, but to all who are in- 
terested in good, constructive editorial 
writing. Quite to the point is the fact 
that this is no posthumous testimonial, 
but a tribute to a living, vigorous editor- 
ial writer, who next week may be called 
upon to give a smack in the teeth to 
some of the very people who conspired 
to save his work for posterity. 


In his warm introduction, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger, New Jersey State 
Commissioner of Education, makes it 
clear that Editor Sand is no man to be 
contained by flattery: 


- . It always seemed to me he 
was quite sensitive to the possibility that 
some people might be unfriendly to him 
because of some of the things he wrote, 
for he is essentially a person who wants 
and deserves to be liked. On the other 
hand there was a set to his chin which 
seemed to announce that even so he was 
determined to write what he thought.” 


In winning and holding the attention 
of his newspaper audience Robert Sand 


. depends not so much upon warmth of 


style, or ability to turn a phrase, as 
painstaking attention to the details of 
his homework and the presentation of 
pertinent comment upon timely topics, 
clearly and emphatically. Once more it 
is demonstrated that great editorial tal- 
ent is serving the weeklies. The people 
who brought this book into being are 
to be commended, both for honoring 
their editor and for making his works 
available to serious students of com- 
munity living.—H.R.L. 


31 
Letters 


Dear Sir: 


Was particularly interested in Frank 
Peters’ piece on the Menace. I remember 
every name in it, and I believe that old 
Theo Walker was the first editor and 
publisher, then Phillips grabbed onto 
it, seeing the possibilities. Dell Gossett 
worked there for a time, correcting 
mailing galleys, I believe. At the same 
time I was Frank Carney’s associate 
editor on the Crane (Mo.) Chronicle 
which meant, more than anything else, 
that I was shop foreman. 


Don C. Wright 
Roswell, N.M. 


Dear Sir: 


The old printing foreman of the Men- 
ace tells me, after some head-scratching, 
that your reader Don Wright is right 
about the Rev. Theodore C. Walker 
founding the paper before the Phelps 
family moved in from Kansas. This 
veteran describes the pre-Phelps Menace 
as a pamphlet of only regional circula- 
tion. He does not know how long it 
subsisted under the aegis of Daddy Walk- 
er but does not think it was many years. 

Ladies, Gentlemen and Editors (Double- 
day, 1960) sheds interesting light on 
Benjamin Orange Flower, whom I men- 
tioned as the Menace’s latter-day editor 
and pamphieteer. Flower, it seems, had 
a national reputation as a passionately 
liberal reform journalist before he 
switched colors and took up the cudgel 
against “Romanism.” 


Frank L. Peters, Jr. 


Editors of other publications are en- 
couraged to make free use of material 
covered by the copyright of Grassroots 
Editor. Items copyrighted elsewhere are 
so indicated. Uncopyrighted material 
credited to another source is, of course, 
in the public domain, and also may be 
used freely. In all instances, however, 
credit should be given to the author, 
if identified, and to the journal of ori- 
ginal publication. 
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News Notes 


By the time this item is ready for 


distribution Parliament will have com- . 


pleted. the rather. complicated process 
of lawmaking and it will be official that 
British editors have won the battle 
to require functionaries of local govern- 
ment to conduct their business in public. 


Sir Keith Joseph, Parliamentary sec- 
retary of the Minister of Housing and 
local Government, told the members of 
the Guild of British Newspaper Editors 
during their get-together week-end in 
September at Oxford University’s Wad- 
ham College the victory was a triumph 
for back bench members of Commons. 
His minister, he reported, had taken no 
interest in the proposal to force ad- 
mission of the press to meetings of local 
councils and to committees of these 
councils. 


This statement, along with the alacrity 
with which the Ministry is hastening to 
prepare a code of conduct to govern 
the relations of press and local officials 
might well have been accepted as a 
handsome tribute to the power of the 
British provincial press, were it not 
for the undertone of dismay im- 
plicit in the junior cabinet minister’s 
presentation. Editorial spokesmen spurn- 
ed the proposed public relations sub- 
stitute for literal enforcement with such 
vehemence that Sir Keith Joseph, in 
exasperation, finally accused them of 
perpetuating a feud. 


That the Ministry would persist in 
the plan to consult spokesmen for the 
press and for the various societies of 
local governmental officials in the hope 
of arriving at a set of rules that all 
can live with was taken for granted. 
The new act probably will become effec- 
tive at the beginning of 1961, but be- 
cause of the numerous consultations 
involved in the process of negotiating the 
details, the code of conduct itself may 
not become operative until several 
months have passed. 


That country editors the world over 
delight in finding themselves in the 
shadow of the giants of their profession 
was demonstrated all over again by the 
interest of the Guild members in the 
question-and-answer session presided 
over by Hugh Cudlip, of the Dally Mirror, 
and his wife, Bileen Ashcroft, who rules 
the destinies of ten British magazines. 
After the regular meeting Mr, Cudlip 
and Miss Ashcroft tarried informally 
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with the editors in the common room 
of the College for a cozy discussion 
of ‘journalistic matters. 


The. colloguy was interrupted on the 
stroke of midnight .by the dramatic ar- 
rival of a man from Mars, attired in 
crash helmet, goggles, long leather coat, 
gauntiets and rubber boots, who turned 
out to be a dispatch rider charged with 
the duty of delivering a copy of the 
Sunday edition to the great London 
editor, wherever he might be found. 


Other speakers of note on the get- 
together program were L. G. Pine, editor 
of Burke’s Peerrage, who proved once and 
for all that a discussion of reference 
books can be delightful instead of dull; 
Frank Singleton, editor of the Bolten 
Evening News whose talk on “The re- 
lationship between Thereotical and Prac- 
tical Training,” was a testimonial to 
the qualifications of the British editor 
to train his own juniors, and J. H. 
Rountree, general manager of the Oxford 
Mail and Times who aired some of the 
newspaper problems. 


In the company of such old friends 
as Major H. R. Pratt Boorman, editor 
and publisher of the Kent Messenger 
and president of the Newspaper Society, 
H. R. Davies, the Society’s director and 
William G. Ridd, his associate, the 
American representative of the Inter- 
national Conference of Weekly News- 
paper Editors was made to feel quite 
at home. Another old friend, Mrs. Gordon 
Clemetson, editor of the Kent and Sussex 
Courier was in charge of the program 
arrangements. When it became the 
American’s turn to address the crowd 
of editors and junior journalists at a 
Sunday morning session it was a great 
satisfaction to find oneself being in- 
troduced by an overseas associate mem- 
ber of the Conference, C. H. Hudson, 
editor of the Oxford Times. 


The manpower shortage in Britian has 
spread to journalism and is felt most 
keenly by the provincial editors who 
report an increasing reluctance of bright 
young men to enter on-the-job training 
with the newspapers. The problem is 
compounded by the glittering opportuni- 
ties for trained and half-trained people 
in London journalism and public rela- 
tions. For this reason editors were more 
receptive of a description of education 
for journalism, as practiced in the United 
States, than they would bave been, say 
ten years ago. The junior journalists 
seemed eager to hear about any educa- 
tional plan with which they could com- 





































pare their own system of apprentices rE 
and special studies. i 


Earlier it has been the privilege 
the American visitor to join a party 
Guild members, who traveled by bi 
from London to Kent as the guests ¢ 
Major Boorman. After a visit to a hi 
farm and a fine luncheon in a hots 
at Maidstone the party finally arrive 
for a business meeting and tea at 
Augustine’s priory, the country hom 
of their host who announced he 
flying the fifty star American flag pr 
sented to him in July at the Carboné 
meeting in honor of the Visiting Am 
can. 


In Ireland the itinerary included 
short layover at Belfast and calls 
the offices of two fine gentlemen 
the weekly press in Northern Ire 
David S. Alexander, County Down 
tator, Bangor, and Robert B acon, Ne 
ern Constitution, Coleraine, County Le 
onderry, before hurrying on to Dubiil 
In the latter city, Miss Marion Laver 
secretary of the Associated Irish Ney 
papers, took charge of the arrangeme! 
and made ft possible for the 
wanderer to become acquainted 
another delightful pair of editors, 
Bergin, The Nationalist, Carlow and 
ward O’Hanlon, the Anglo-Ceilt, of 
van, representing the weeklies of 
Irish Republic. 


: 


By traveling some fifteen hundred mil¢ 
on the trains, by bus, boat and in pri 
cars, it was possible in the month 
September to meet and talk with 
least six dozen weekly newspaper edito 
in England and Ireland. All were 
terested in the journalism of Ameri@j 
Invariably a recital of the program { 
the International Conference of W. 
ly Newspaper Editors struck a respo 
sive chord. It is not too much to pred 
that some of the staunchest suppo 
of the Conference now are to be foul 
in Britain and Ireland. Two fine m 
scripts from English editors already 
at hand and others are promised. 
is an informal movement afoot to 
vide at least one representative of f 
British weekly press at future 
ference sessions in Carbondale. —H.R 
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